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PREFACE 

THE  Story  of  Inis  Cathaigh  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  1901  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Clareman 
newspaper.  In  the  present  issue,  it  has  been  revised 
and  somewhat  extended.  In  preparing  it,  I  con- 
sulted practically  all  the  available  works  which  I 
considered  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  while  having  thus  taken  pains  to  be 
accurate  and  reliable,  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable, 
in  view  of  the  class  of  readers  I  have  primarily  in 
view,  to  give  references,  except  in  a  few  instances. 
Of  the  several  authors  to  whom  I  have  been 
indebted,  I  must  mention  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
O'Hanlon,  whose  life  of  the  Saint,  and  especially  the 
accompanying  notes  and  references,  I  have  found  of 
much  value,  and  have  freely  used.  I  have  also,  in 
the  chapter  pertaining  to  the  See  of  Inis  Cathaigh, 
drawn  considerably  on  the  work  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Malone,  P.P.,  V.G.,  Kilrush.  Acknowledgment 
is  also  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  Clareman  for  the 
block  used  as  frontispiece. 


DANIEL  MESCAL, 


55  Crescent  Lane,  Clapham, 

London,  S.W., 
ijth  March,  1902. 
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The  Story  of  Inis  Cathaigh 

CHAPTER  I 

PRELIMINARY    REMARKS 

IT  is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent  that  the 
rising  generation,  brought  up  in  the  National  Schools, 
is  rapidly  losing  touch  with  the  past — with  the  history 
of  the  Irish  race  and  of  its  achievements.  The  main 
cause  of  this  is  the  practical  disuse  of  the  Irish 
language,  in  which  traditions  were  enshrined  and 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Nor 
have  any  effective  steps  been  hitherto  taken  to  coun- 
teract this  state  of  things,  such  as  by  having  Irish 
history  taught  in  the  schools.  The  result  is  that 
Irishmen  of  to-day  pass  unmoved  by  scenes  and  ruins 
which  are  well  calculated  to  send  a  thrill  through  the 
heart  of  anyone  who  is  even  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  incidents  which  they  commemorate.  Such 
is  Inis  Cathaigh,  or  Scattery  Island,  with  its  most 
interesting  ruins  and  monuments,  recalling  the  glorious 
days  of  Ireland's  saints  and  scholars.  And,  oh,  the 
sadness  of  it  all !  It  has  been  well  said  that  our  dead 
are  never  dead  to  us  until  they  are  forgotten.  St. 
Senan  and  his  wonderful  works  lived  for  centuries  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people ;  but  now,  even 
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in  his  native  Corca-Bhaiscin,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  saintly  labours,  few  among  the  laity  have  any 
conception  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  or  when 
he  lived,  or  what  is  known  regarding  the  monuments 
which  sprang  up  around  his  monastery  in  Inis  Cath- 
aigh.  True,  his  name  is  frequently  heard  ;  but  only 
in  a  way  which  indicates  that  the  form  remains  while 
the  substance  is  all  but  gone.  For  while  there  are 
hundreds  in  West  Clare  at  the  present  day  who  bear 
the  name  of  Senan  (or  Sinon,  as  our  English  instruc- 
tors have  taught  us  to  spell  it)  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
of  these  so  named  by  reason  of  veneration  for  St. 
Senan  of  Inis  Cathaigh,  but  rather  because  a  father 
or  other  relative  was  named  thus — the  name  being  a 
legacy  handed  down  from  the  days  when  the  Saint 
profoundly  influenced  the  lives  of  our  ancestors.  The 
name,  too,  is  sometimes  heard  in  connection  with 
several  Blessed  Wells  in  West  Clare.  But  outside 
these  instances  it  is  seldom  used,  and  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  great  and  holy  St.  Senan,  the  Apostle  of 
Clare,  had  all  but  vanished  from  the  memories  of  our 
people. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  lifting  to  some  extent  the 
veil  of  ignorance  which  hangs  over  St.  Senan  and  his 
works  that  I  have  undertaken  to  write  this  sketch. 
I  propose  to  proceed  leisurely,  and  to  enter  into  any 
details  which  seem  calculated  to  interest  readers 
in  West  Clare,  for  whom  the  sketch  is  specially 
intended. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  TIME  OF  ST.  SENAN,  AND  THE  PROPHECY 
OF   HIS  BIRTH 

SEVERAL  lives  of  St.  Senan  have  at  various  times 
been  written  in  the  Irish  language,  and  the  most 
reliable  of  these  have  been  collated  and  published  in 
Latin  and  in  English.  From  these  we  learn  that  our 
Saint  was  born  at  Magh-lacha?-  or  Magh-locJia,  in  the 
district  of  Corca-Bhaiscin,  about  the  year  488  A.D. 
Thus,  in  considering  his  life,  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
the  mind  back  to  a  period,  some  fifteen  centuries  ago, 
when  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the 
Irish  people  were  totally  different  from  what  they 
are  to-day.  I  had  almost  included  language,  too,  as 
a  point  of  difference ;  but  considering  that  there  are 
thousands  of  Irish-speaking  people  still  in  Ireland, 
I  do  not  think  one  is  compelled  as  yet  to 
recognise  a  radical  change  in  this  respect.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  what  Ireland  was  like  then. 
It  was  only  150  years  or  so  before  this  time  that 
Emania,  the  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster,  and  of  the 
renowned  Red  Branch  Knights,  was  destroyed.  Tara 

1  All  the  authorities  I  have  consulted,  from  the  Bollandists 
downwards,  concur  in  giving  the  Saint's  birthplace  as  Magh- 
lacha,)  with  the  exception  of  the  learned  Very  Rev.  Sylvester 
Malone,  P.P.,  V.G.,  Kilrush,  who  considers  that  the  name 
should  be  written  Magh-locha,  meaning  the  Plain  of  the  Lake. 
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was  still  used  as  the  residence  of  the  Aird-Rt,  or  high 
monarch  of  Ireland,  though  the  unfortunate  incidents 
which  led  to  its  being  cursed  by  St.  Ruadhan,  and  its 
final  abandonment  about  566,  occurred  in  St.  Senan's 
time.  In  those  far-off  days  the  tribe  system  and 
the  Brehon  code  of  laws,  with  all  their  intricacies, 
were  in  full  force.  St.  Patrick  himself,  who  is  said 
to  have  foretold  St.  Senan's  birth,  would  probably 
be  a  contemporary  of  St.  Senan's  parents.  The 
Druids,  though  maimed  by  St.  Patrick's  teachings 
and  that  of  his  disciples,  still  held  sway  over  the 
minds  of  considerable  numbers,  who  probably  con- 
sidered that  the  pagan  tenets,  which  produced  such 
honourable  and  god-like  heroes  as  Cuchullain  and 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhail,  were  quite  good  enough  for  them. 
All  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the 
life  of  our  Saint 

Returning,  then,  to  the  places  named,  Magh-lacha, 
or  Magh-locha,  and  Corca-Bhaiscin,  the  former,  which 
bears  its  ancient  name  to  the  present  day,  and  is  now 
generally  spelled  Mullougha,  is  situated  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  to  the  east  of  Kilrush ;  and  the  latter 
was  the  name  then  given  to  a  district  which  com- 
prised the  present  baronies  of  Ibrickan,  Moyarta,  and 
Clonderalaw,  in  West  Clare.  This  district  derived 
its  name  from  Conary  Baiscin,  son  of  Conary  the 
Great,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  from  whom  our  Saint,  it 
is  stated,  was  also  descended.  The  term  Corca  or 
Core  means  progeny  or  race. 

About  forty  years  before  St.  Senan's  birth,  St.  Patrick 
and  his  disciples,  in  the  course  of  their  missionary 
labours,  visited  the  present  county  of  Limerick,  and 
the  good  people  of  Corca-Bhaiscin,  hearing  of  this 
and  of  the  wonderful  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Patrick, 
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crossed  the  Shannon  in  a  fleet  of  boats  with  the 
view  of  inviting  the  holy  men  to  visit  their  territory 
and  to  bless  it  and  its  inhabitants.  St.  Patrick 
told  them  that  he  could  not  go  himself,  but  that 
he  would  send  some  of  his  disciples.  Then  he 
asked  them  to  direct  him  to  a  mountain  which  would 
overlook  Corca-Bkaiscin,  so  that  he  might  bless  it 
from  there;  and  they  having  directed  him  to  Cnoc- 
Phadraig,  near  Foynes,  which  they  ascended  with 
him,  the  following  conversation  occurred,  according 
to  the  life  of  the  Saint  in  the  Book  of  Lismore l : — 

" '  And  the  island  there  in  the  west  in  front  of  the 
sea,  that  is  Inis  Cathaigh,  is  there  any  dwelling  in  it  ? ' 
saith  Patrick.  '  There  is  none  in  it,'  saith  they, '  for 
there  is  a  terrible  monster  there  named  Cathach,  who 
doth  not  allow  it  to  be  inhabited.'  'Marvellous,' 
saith  Patrick,  '  is  the  diadem  of  dignity  and  the 
precious  stone,  and  the  venerable  servant  specially 
lovable  to  God  and  to  man,  even  the  child  that  will 
be  born  with  you.  For  it  is  for  his  sake  that  the  soil 
of  yon  island  is  preserved  in  virginity,  for  it  is  there 
that  his  resurrection  will  be,  and  the  resurrection  of 
a  great  host  of  saints  along  with  him.'  " 

And  then  St.  Patrick  prophesied  St.  Senan's  birth 
in  the  following  lines,  which  are  worth  quoting,  if 
only  as  a  specimen  of  old  Irish  : — 

"  Gignidh  macan  san  tir  thiar 
Isin  oilcan  os  aician 
Biaidh  Corcabaiscinn  fo  laimh 
Feruibh  macaibh  ocus  mnaibh. 

1  Translated  by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes. 
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"  Bid  an  uasal  ordnidi 
Ac  Dia  ocus  ag  dainibh 
Moghenar  tuath  ocus  ceall 
Bias  arcul  in  meic-sin." 

Which  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  translates  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  man  child  will  be  born  in  the  West, 
In  the  island  over  the  ocean, 
The  Corco-Baiscinn  will  be  under  his  hand 
Men  and  children  and  women. 

"  He  will  be  splendid,  noble,  dignified, 
With  God  and  with  men  ; 
Happy  the  folk  and  the  church 
That  will  be  under  that  child's  protection." 

In  another  life  of  St.  Senan,  the  following  version 
of  St.  Patrick's  prophecy  is  given: — "There  is  no 
reason,"  said  St.  Patrick,  "  why  I  should  visit  your 
territory  in  person,  since  God  had  provided  an  illus- 
trious and  a  beloved  patron,  who  will  be  born  among 
you.  For  a  being,  loved  of  God  and  man,  shall  spring 
from  your  race,  while  from  his  infancy  he  shall  be 
enriched  with  divine  graces.  His  name  shall  be 
Senan.  As  to  a  protector  and  patron,  you  shall  not 
alone  look  upon  him,  but  the  people  of  Hy-Fidhginte '' 
[which  was  the  territory  where  he  then  stood,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  south 
by  Sliabh  Luachra,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Maigue, 
and  on  the  west  by  Kerry]  "shall  also  regard  him. 
When  with  due  honour  and  reverence  you  invoke  him, 
all  things  shall  proceed  prosperously  with  you.  How- 
ever, should  you  fail  in  this  respect,  your  prosperity 
must  end,  and  your  lands  shall  cease  to  be  fertile ; 
famine  will  come  upon  you,  and  your  children  will 
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have  to  bear  a  foreign  yoke.  He  shall  extirpate  the 
huge  monster  so  hostile  to  you  which  exists  on  the 
island  opposite,  and  lying  between  yourselves  and 
the  people  of  Hy-Fidhginte.  The  island  shall  after- 
wards be  inhabited  by  Senan  and  his  monks.  But 
until  this  son  of  light  begin  to  shine  upon  you,  with 
the  brightness  of  sanctity  and  doctrine,  I  shall  send 
some  of  my  disciples  who  shall  wash  the  remainder 
of  your  people  in  the  waters  of  regeneration,  and  who 
shall  not  fail  to  instruct  you  in  the  doctrine  of  faith." 
This,  it  is  stated,  occurred  about  the  year  448. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  the  life  of  St.  Senan, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  numerous 
miracles  attributed  to  him.  Even  looked  at  from  a 
merely  human  or  common-sense  point  of  view,  the 
fame  which  he  achieved  in  his  lifetime  for  sanctity 
and  miracle-working,  combined  with  the  pagan  forces, 
customs,  and  prejudices  which  he  so  triumphantly 
overcame,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  his  closest  inti- 
mates and  disciples,  and  other  contemporaries,  in- 
cluding his  pagan  opponents,  regarded  him  as 
a  holy  Saint  of  God,  and  a  miracle-worker.  And 
that  he  was  so  in  reality,  of  course  no  Catholic,  at 
least,  will  doubt.  But  this  position  is  quite  different 
from  accepting  every  recorded  miracle  as  genuine. 
The  most  important  of  the  lives  were  not  written 
until  many  centuries  after  the  Saint's  death,  and  it  is 
quite  likely,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  acts  recorded 
are  exaggerations  of  genuine  occurrences.  But  while 
it  is  consequently  open,  even  to  the  most  faithful 
Catholic,  to  accept  or  reject  several  of  these  alleged 
miracles,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  miracles  being 
wrought  by  God,  with  whom  nothing  is  impossible, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason,  at  least  on  the  score. 
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of  marvellousness,  why  the  Catholic  who  accepts 
even  one  as  genuine  may  not  accept  all.  On  this 
subject  our  own  O'Curry  well  says  : — "  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  curious  narratives  of  the  lives  and 
acts  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Ireland  should  have  come  down  to  our  time  in 
their  primitive  form,  or  without  occasional  expansions 
of  some  simple  facts  into  fictions ;  but  that  the 
miracles  and  wonderful  works  ascribed  to  the  Saints 
are  mere  fables,  of  comparatively  modern  times, 
certainly  cannot  be  insisted  on,  since  we  find  the 
same  acts  recorded  in  the  oldest  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigit,  and  others,  as  in  those  which  might  be 
called  later  lives." 

Again,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  age  of 
little  faith,  when  scepticism  has  become  so  much  the 
fashion,  aye,  even  among  so-called  Catholics,  to  recall 
the  words  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Newman  regard- 
ing his  belief  in  the  recorded  miracles  of  the  Saints. 
"  I  firmly  believe,"  he  says, "  that  Saints  in  their  lifetime 
have,  before  now,  raised  the  dead  to  life,  crossed  the 
sea  without  vessels,  multiplied  grain  and  bread,  cured 
incurable  diseases,  and  stopped  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe  in  a  multitude  of  ways."  This, 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  shallow-pated  sceptics,  was 
the  avowed  belief  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
intellectual  giants,  and  one  of  the  most  cultured  men, 
of  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century. 
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IN  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Leabhar  Breac> 
Senan  is  described  as  one  of  the  three  luminaries  of 
the  race  of  Conary,  from  whom  he  was  descended 
through  his  father,  whose  name  was  Ergind,  or  Ercan. 
His  mother  was  Comgella,  daughter  of  Ernach, 
whose  house  gave  other  Saints  to  Ireland,  notably 
St.  Cannera,  whom  Moore  has  celebrated  in  the  poem, 
"  St.  Senanus  and  the  Lady."  The  parents  were 
Christian.  Though  the  father  was  noble,  he  seemed 
to  have  no  very  exalted  station  in  the  tribe.  In 
those  days  the  members  constituting  the  tribe  moved 
about  pretty  considerably  within  their  territory,  and 
thus  it  is  stated,  "  that  while  sojourning  at  Magh- 
lacha  during  the  autumnal  season,"  Comgella  gave 
birth  to  St.  Senan.  It  is  said  that  the  wand  which 
she  had  in  her  hand  at  Senan's  birth — believed  to 
be  a  wand  to  ward  off  witches — bloomed,  when 
stuck  into  the  ground,  into  a  tree,  which,  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  lives  asserts,  was  growing  in  his  time, 
probably  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  At 
Mullougha,  a  flat  stone  marks  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  St.  Senan  was  born,  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  a  lake  and  the  ruins  of  a  church  and 
oratory  which  still  bear  his  name.  These  and  other 
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interesting  details   pertaining  to  his   birthplace  will 
be  described  later  on. 

Some  Saints  seem  to  have  led  worldly  if  not 
wicked  lives  in  their  early  days,  but  not  so  St.  Senan. 
Even  as  a  mere  youth  he  manifested  that  wonder- 
ful austerity  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
famous.  In  illustration  of  this,  it  is  related  that  one 
day,  while  accompanying  his  mother  on  a  journey, 
he  observed  her  gathering  some  berries  from  the 
bushes,  and  he  reproved  her  with  an  admonition  that 
refection  had  its  own  place  and  time.  It  is  recorded, 
too,  that  in  those  early  days  of  the  Saint's  life,  as  at 
his  birth,  miracles  were  worked  by  him,  or  on  his 
behalf.  Thus  it  is  related  that  household  effects 
were,  on  one  occasion,  transferred,  without  human 
agency,  from  one  residence  to  another,  into  which 
the  family  intended  to  remove.  At  another  time, 
probably  in  the  course  of  the  peregrinations  inciden- 
tal to  the  tribal  life,  the  Saint  accompanied  his 
mother  and  family  to  a  certain  village  where  they 
wished  to  remain.  They  were,  however,  driven  out 
by  the  inhabitants  with  injuries  and  insults,  at  which 
the  mother  was  greatly  perturbed.  The  boy  Saint, 
to  console  her,  said  that  God  was  the  avenger  of  all 
wrongs  done  to  His  servants.  Not  long  afterwards, 
a  plague  ravaged  the  village,  neither  inhabitants  nor 
cattle  surviving,  and  even  the  very  village  had  been 
"  swallowed  "  up,  presumably  by  the  waves. 

Canon  O'Hanlon  asks  whether  this  village  may  not 
in  part  be  located  in  the  island  outside  Loop  Head, 
where  there  seems,  from  the  mainland,  to  be  traces  of 
ancient  buildings  and  earthworks,  tradition  saying 
that  there  was  once  a  city  near  Loop  Head  which 
the  sea  separated  from  the  mainland.  According 
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to  tradition,  the    name   of  this   city   was   "Kiltsa- 
pheen." 

On  the  retreat  of  St.  Senan  and  his  family  from 
the  village,  it  is  related  that  they  were  miraculously 
transported  across  an  expanse  of  water  to  the 
opposite  shore. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Saint,  much  against 
his  will,  was  forced  to  take  part  in  an  expedition 
against  some  enemies  of  the  tribe.  The  battle  was 
fought  at  Corcomroe,  which  is  a  noted  place  in  the 
history  of  Clare.  It  is  related,  however,  that  he  took 
no  part  in  the  fight,  and  his  party  being  defeated,  he 
took  refuge  near  a  stack  of  corn,  round  which  a  flame 
burst  forth,  leaving  the  Saint  and  stack  unharmed. 
The  enemy  approaching,  and  observing  the  miracu- 
lous occurrence,  spared  the  'Saint's  life.  Then,  when 
proceeding  from  this  place  to  his  own  locality,  he 
asked  at  the  house  of  a  certain  chieftain  for  food 
which  the  servants  refused  to  give  him.  The  chief- 
tain, who  was  away  at  the  time,  finding  on  his  return 
that  the  food  set  before  the  household  was  abnor- 
mally affected,  and  that  some  of  those  who  used  it 
suffered  from  symptoms  of  insanity,  made  inquiries, 
which  led  to  his  being  informed  of  the  Saint's  visit, 
and  of  the  refusal  to  serve  him.  He  thereupon  sent 
messengers  after  him,  and  he  being  overtaken  and 
brought  back,  the  food  resumed  its  normal  condition. 
The  chieftain  was  so  impressed  that  he  gave  Senan 
a  perpetual  offering  of  the  farm  attached  to  the 
mansion,  and  at  the  time  when  one  of  the  earlier 
lives  was  written,  this  very  farm  was:  considered  to 
belong  to  the  See  of  Inis  Cathaigh. 

So  far  Senan  led  the  life  of  a  layman,  but  a  certain 
remarkable  manifestation  of  God's  providence  to- 
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wards  him  decided  him  to  embrace  the  religious  life. 
It  was  this.  He  was  driving  cattle  towards  Mul- 
lougha  from  a  place  then  called  Irros,  which  was 
somewhere  to  the  west  of  the  former  place  [being 
very  likely  the  place  which  is  at  present  called  Ross, 
Irros,  or  more  correctly,  farros,  meaning  the  western 
Ros  or  promontory],  and  the  tide,  having  flowed  into 
an  estuary  (that  at  Moyasta,  probably)  which  separ- 
ated both  places,  he  contemplated  staying  at  the  far 
side  until  the  tide  should  ebb,  when  lo  !  the  waters 
receded  so  that  he  and  the  cattle  were  enabled  to 
cross,  the  waters  rilling  the  estuary  again  when  he 
had  reached  the  opposite  side.  Then  he  struck  his 
spear  in  the  ground,  and  fashioned  it  to  represent  a 
cross.  He  made  several  genuflections  before  it,  and 
a  vow,  offering  himself  and  all  he  possessed  to  God, 
whom  he  resolved  to  serve  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SENAN'S  EDUCATION  AND  ACTS  BEFORE 
ESTABLISHING  HIMSELF  IN  INIS  CATHAIGH 

ST.  SENAN  then  placed  himself  under  Cassidanus,  or 
Cassidus,  a  holy  man  who  was  a  native  of  Kerricurrihy, 
between  Cork  harbour  and  Kinsale,  but  who  appears 
to  have  resided  then  in  Irros,  before  referred  to,  in 
the  western  part  of  Corca-Bhaiscin.  Having  made 
much  progress  here,  he,  at  the  instigation  of  Cassidus, 
next  proceeded  to  Kilmanagh  (Cill-na-Manach^  the 
church  of  the  monks),  in  Ossory,  of  which  monastery 
Natalus,  or  Natal,  was  Abbot.  Under  his  new  director, 
Senan,  it  is  said,  was  specially  distinguished  for 
obedience,  devout  exercises,  and  many  exalted 
virtues.  While  here  he  performed  several  miracles, 
so  that  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  spread  far  and  wide. 
To  instance  only  a  few : — It  is  stated  that  one  day 
while  herding  the  Abbot's  cattle,  the  calves  proving 
troublesome  in  attempting  to  get  to  the  cows,  he  kept 
them  apart. by  simply  placing  a  staff  between  them. 
Again,  having,  in  consonance  with  his  general  desire 
to  be  employed  in  the  humblest  offices,  assumed  the 
post  of  miller  at  a  mill  belonging  to  the  monastery, 
a  miracle  was  wrought  in  association  with  him  which 
so  impressed  two  robbers  who  came  to  the  mill  to 
plunder  that  they  were  instantly  converted,  and 
joined  the  holy  brethren  at  Kilmanagh.  As  the 
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robbers  peered  through  the  window  of  the  mill, 
they  observed  Senan  reading  and  another  attending 
the  corn,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  owner  of  it,  and 
whom  they  proposed  to  waylay  on  his  journey  home- 
wards with  the  meal.  But  having  waited  all  night  in 
vain,  and  finding  that  in  the  morning  Senan  was 
alone  in  the  mill,  they  inquired  of  him  about  the 
companion  whom  they  had  seen  with  him,  when  he 
said,  "  What  if  it  were  He  of  whom  it  is  said,  He 
sleeps  not,  nor  shall  He  sleep,  who  watches  over 
Israel "  ?  While  thus  engaged  at  the  mill,  on  an 
occasion  when  the  monastery  ran  short  of  candles, 
Senan,  it  is  said,  obtained,  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
light  from  the  candles  he  used  without  their  suffer- 
ing any  diminution  by  consumption.  Lastly,  it  is 
said  that  St.  Senan  and  his  tutor  Natal  going  on  one 
occasion  on  a  journey,  came  upon  a  funeral  cortege, 
the  remains  of  the  only  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
territory  being  conveyed  to  the  grave.  St.  Senan, 
whose  fame  for  sanctity  and  miracle-working  had 
preceded  him,  being  urgently  entreated  by  the 
mother  of  the  deceased,  restored  by  his  prayers 
the  dead  man  to  life. 

Natalus  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  great 
sanctity  of  Senan,  and  foreseeing  his  high  destiny, 
urged  upon  him  to  go  forth  and  found  a  monastery 
for  himself.  Senan,  who  was  the  last  to  recognise 
his  own  merits,  was  loath  to  leave  and  embark  on 
any  mission  of  his  own,  but  at  length  he  yielded,  and 
proceeded  to  the  modern  County  Wexford.  At 
Enniscorthy  he  built  a  church,  and  in  this  vicinity, 
it  may  be  noted,  there  is  a  church  at  the  present 
day  dedicated  to  St.  Senan.  He  afterwards  visited 
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Rome,  and  returned  through  Gaul,  resting  on  the 
way  at  the  City  of  Tours. 

The  life  in  the  Book  of  Lismore  says  that  at  Tours 
our  Saint  found  St.  Martin  writing  a  gospel,  and  that 
St.  Senan  said :  "  I  should  deem  it  wonderful  if 
yonder  hands  which  I  see  writing  would  give  me  the 
sacrifice  on  the  day  of  my  decease."  To  which  St. 
Martin  answered,  "  They  shall  indeed,"  and  as  a 
token  of  the  compact  he  gave  St.  Senan  "  the  gospel 
which  he  wrote  before  him,"  which,  at  the  date  the 
life  was  written,  was  called  "  St.  Senan's  Gospel."  As 
against  this  it  must  be  remarked  that,  according  to 
the  most  approved  authorities,  these  Saints  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  contemporaries,  St.  Martin 
having  died  about  396.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in 
Corca-Bhaiscin  St.  Martin  was  greatly  reverenced, 
and  at  Cill-na-Caillighe^  where  St.  Senan  died,  a 
well  is  at  the  present  day  dedicated  to  St.  Martin. 

From  Tours,  St.  Senan  set  out  for  Britain,  where 
he  visited  his  friend  St.  David,  Archbishop  of 
Menevia,  and  finally  returned  to  Ireland.  As  some 
biographers,  however,  doubt  that  St.  Senan  ever  left 
Ireland,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  a  church 
in  Wales,  Llansannan,  and  another  in  Cornwall,  St. 
Sennen,  appear  to  be  dedicated  to  him  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Baring  Gould,  a  patron  is  still  held  on 
his  festival,  8th  March,  at  Callington,  Cornwall :  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  his  influence  was  greatly 
felt  in  these  districts,  pointing  to  the  probability  of 
his  having  visited  them,  and  of  his  exercising  influence 
in  them  through  a  friend  like  St.  David. 

When  he  reached  Ireland  he  is  said  to  have  landed 
in  Ardmenedh  Island,  probably  on  the  coast  of  Water- 
ford,  He  remained  here  only  a  short  time  when  he 
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proceeded  to  Inis  Carra,  five  miles  from  the  City  of 
Cork,  near  the  Lee,  where  he  erectexi  a  church  and 
founded  a  monastery.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
when,  some  eight  centuries  after  this  time,  the  See  of 
Inis  Cathaigh  was  being  broken  up,  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  was  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  diocese  by  reason,  apparently,  of  this 
early  foundation.  At  Inis  Carra,  as  at  Inis  Cathaigh 
afterwards,  St.  Senan  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
pagan  owners  of  the  soil,  but  here  as  elsewhere  he 
terrified  them  into  submission  by  his  force  of  character 
and  by  the  miracles  he  performed.  While  here  fifty 
religious,  Romans  by  birth,  arrived  with  the  view  of 
becoming  disciples  of  the  Irish  Saints,  ten  of  them 
remaining  with  him. 

From  Inis  Carra,  the  Saint  at  length  returned  to- 
wards his  native  Corca-Bhaiscin,  having  left  some  of 
his  disciples  behind  him.  He  seems  to  have  visited 
several  islands  in  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  Clare,  and  to  have  erected  monasteries, 
churches,  and  oratories  on  them.  Among  those 
mentioned  in  the  lives  are  Inis  Luinge,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  erected  a  church  and  given  the  veil  to 
some  daughters  of  the  dynast  of  Hy-Fidhginte  before 
referred  to,  Inis  Luaidhe  (or  Inis  Loe,  to  the  east  of 
Canon  Island),  and  Inis  Mor  (supposed  to  be  Deer 
Island),  all  in  the  Shannon  ;  Inis  Caorack,  or  Mutton 
Island,  and  Bishop's  Island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Clare  ;  and  Inis  Ttiaiscert,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
an  island  off  the  Kerry  Coast. 

Finally,  directed,  it  is  said,  by  an  angel,  he  turned 
his  face  towards  Inis  Cathaigh^  which  he  has  made  so 
famous,  and  which  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  his 
name.  All  the  lives  and  tradition  concur  in  asserting 
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that  the  island  was  till  then  inhabited  by  a  monster, 
or  Cathacht  which  ate  up  man  or  beast  that  ventured 
on  the  place.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to 
read  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Lismore  of  the 
circumstances  attending  St.  Senan's  landing  on  the 
island,  and  especially  the  graphic  description  which 
is  there  given  of  the  monster  and  of  St.  Senan's 
encounter  with  it,  and  triumph  over  it,  and  its  ulti- 
mate banishment  to  Lough  Doulogh,  near  Mount- 
callan,  a  fate  which  also  coincides  with  that  handed 
down  by  tradition. 

Having  described  the  work  of  St.  Senan  in  Inis 
Caoracli  and  elsewhere  on  the  western  coast,  the  life 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore  continues  : — "  Then  came 
Raphael  the  Archangel  to  commune  with  Senan,  and 
he  said,  '  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  the 
place  in  which  thy  resurrection  will  take  place ;  for 
unto  God  it  seems  time  for  thee  to  reach  it'  Then 
Senan  and  the  angel  went  till  they  were  on  Mullach 
Feis  (probably  Killard).  Then  said  the  angel  to  him, 
'  Behold  the  island  there.  Thy  resurrection  shall  be 
therein,  and  the  resurrection  of  a  great  host  of  Saints 
along  with  thee.  In  the  rest  of  the  world  there  is  no 
more  sacred  Island.  No  outrage  to  God  hath  ever 
been  committed  there.  God  sent  an  awful  monster 
to  keep  it,  so  that  neither  sinners  nor  sons  of  cursing 
should  dwell  therein,  but  that  it  should  remain  in 
holiness  awaiting  thee.  Yonder  monster  shall  be  put 
forth  from  the  Island  before  thee,  so  that  dwelling 
along  with  it  may  not  annoy  thy  community.  For 
unto  God  it  seemeth  time  for  thee  to  go  and  build  a 
church  in  that  Island.  Noble  and  venerable  will  that 
church  be.  It  will  be  a  head  of  devotion  and  a  well 
of  wisdom  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  a  pro- 
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tection  of  prayer  to  foreigners  and  to  Gael.'  Said 
Senan  to  the  angel, '  What  seems  timely  to  God  seems 
timely  to  me ;  for  this  is  what  I  seek  continually,  that 
which  is  the  will  of  God.'  With  that  the  angels  lift 
him  up  along  with  the  flagstone  on  which  he  was 
sitting,  from  Mullach  Feisy  and  set  him  down  on  a 
high  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  Island  ;  and  thence  is 
Ard  na  n-Aingeal  (the  angels'  height),  and  Leac  na 
n-Aiiigeal  (the  angels'  flagstone)  in  Inis  Cathaigh. 
They  sing  praise  to  God  in  that  spot,  even  Senan 
and  the  angels,  and  then  they  went  to  seek  the 
monster,  to  the  place  in  which  it  abode. 

"  When  the  monster  heard  them  it  shook  its  head, 
and  its  hair  stood  up  upon  it,  and  its  rough  bristles, 
and  it  looked  at  them  hatingly  and  wrathfully.  Not 
gentle,  friendly,  mild  was  the  look  it  bestowed  upon 
them,  for  it  marvelled  that  anyone  else  should  come 
to  visit  it  in  its  island.  So  it  went  to  them  strongly 
and  swiftly,  insomuch  that  the  earth  trembled  under 
its  feet  Hideous,  uncouth,  ruthless,  awful  was  the 
beast  that  arose  there.  Longer  was  its  body  than 
Inis  na  h-  Urclaide  (which  seems  to  mean  the  Isle  of 
the  great  trench).  A  horse's  mane  had  it ;  an  eye 
gleaming,  flaming  in  its  head,  and  its  mien  savage, 
forward,  angry,  edged,  crimson,  bloody,  cruel,  bound- 
ing. Anyone  would  think  that  its  eye  would  go 
through  him  when  it  looked  upon  him.  Two  very 
hideous,  very  thick  feet  under  it ;  behind  it  a  mane. 
Nails  hard  as  iron  on  it,  which  used  to  strike  showers 
of  fire  out  of  the  rocks  of  stone  wherever  it  went 
across  them.  A  fiery  breath  it  had  which  burned  like 
embers.  A  belly  it  had  like  the  bellows  of  a  furnace. 
A  whale's  tail  upon  it  behind.  Hard,  rending  claws 
upon  it,  which  used  to  lay  bare,  on  the  path  they 
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came,  the  surface  of  the  ground  behind  the  monster. 
Equally  did  it  traverse  sea  and  land  when  it  so 
desired.  Then  the  sea  boiled  from  the  greatness  of 
its  heat  and  from  its  virulence  when  it  entered  it. 

"  Now  when  the  monster  came  savagely  to  the 
place  where  Senan  was  standing,  it  opened  its  maw 
so  that,  as  it  drew  nigh  the  cleric,  its  entrails  were 
clearly  seen  over  the  maw.  Thereat  Senan  lifted  up 
his  hand  and  made  the  sign  of  Christ's  cross  in  its 
face.  Then  the  monster  was  silent,  and  this  is  what 
Senan  spoke  to  it :  '  I  say  unto  thee,'  saith  he, '  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  leave  this  island,  and  hurt  no  one  in  the  dis- 
trict over  which  thou  wilt  go,  nor  in  the  district  into 
which  thou  wilt  come.  The  monster  went  at  once 
at  Senan's  word  out  of  the  island  till  it  reached 
Dubhloch  of  Sliabh  Collain.  And  it  did  no  hurt  to 
anyone  till  it  came  here,  nor  after  arriving ;  for  it 
durst  not  oppose  Senan's  word." 

How  far  truth  and  fiction  are  mixed  up  in  this 
narrative  will  never  be  known  in  this  world.  Nor 
does  it  matter,  so  long  as  behind  it  all  there  is  the 
great  undoubted  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  holy 
man  of  God,  who,  by  his  character  and  wonderful 
works,  triumphed  over  the  pagan  forces  opposed  to 
him,  and  laid  in  Clare  the  foundation  of  that  creed 
which  is  there  so  triumphant  to-day.  Centuries  have 
rolled  away  since  then,  and  thousands  of  great  men 
and  of  great  events  have  come  and  gone,  leaving  not 
a  wrack  behind  ;  but  St.  Senan  is  still  remembered, 
though  in  late  years  not  as  vividly  as  one  would  wish, 
and  his  works  still  bear  fruit,  not  in  Clare  only,  but 
throughout  Ireland  and  far  beyond. 

But  whether  the  recorded  incident  regarding  the 
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Serpent  be  true  or  false,  it  is  certainly  interesting  to 
notice  the  several  ways  in  which  it- is  commemorated. 
Thus  in  the  oldest  work  extant  about  St.  Senan,  the 
Amra,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dalian 
Forgall,  reference  is  made  to  the  Cathach.  The 
ancient  church  from  which  the  present  parish  of 
Kilmihil  (Cill-Mhichil,  the  church  of  Michael)  takes 
its  name,  was,  we  are  told,  dedicated  to  blessed 
Michael,  the  Archangel,  by  St.  Senan,  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  succour  which  the  Archangel  gave  him 
in  expelling  the  monster.  The  chime  of  St.  Senan's 
bell,  which  will  be  described  farther  on,  bears  designs 
which  may,  I  think,  be  interpreted  as  representing, 
among  other  things,  this  incident.  The  old  chapel  at 
Kilrush  bore  on  its  walls,  above  the  altar,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Cathach,  a  portion  of  which  is  now,  I  believe, 
in  the  possession  of  the  priest's  clerk  in  that  town. 
And  lastly,  the  valley  above  Kilrush  is  called  Gleann 
na  Peiste  (Valley  of  the  Serpent),  the  tradition  being 
that  it  is  the  valley  along  which  the  Serpent  proceeded 
on  its  way  to  Dubhloch. 


CHAPTER  V 

ST.  SENAN   IN  INIS  CATHAIGH 

BUT  St.  Senan's  triumph  over  the  monster  was  only 
part  of  the  victories  which  had  to  be  won  before  he 
could  settle  with  his  monks  in  peace  on  the  island. 
Mactail,  the  ruler  of  Hy-Fidhginte,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Saint  had  taken  possession  of  the  island,  was 
very  indignant,  and  sent  two  of  the  Saint's  brothers, 
who  happened  to  be  among  his  soldiers,  to  expel  him. 
They  both  reached  the  island  and  offered  violence  to 
Senan,  but  one  repented,  and  was  restored  to  Senan's 
and  God's  favour,  while  the  other  persisted  in- 
effectually, and  came  to  a  miserable  end.  Then  a 
Magus  or  Druid  was  sent,  who  brought  about  mist 
and  darkness  and  other  wonderful  things,  which,  how- 
ever, the  Saint  overcame  by  counter  miracles.  The 
Magus  at  length  left,  and,  with  his  followers,  landed 
in  Dair-Inis  (the  island  of  the  oaks),  where  they  were 
drowned  by  a  huge  wave,  which  swept  the  island. 
This  island  has  since  been  called  Carraig-an-Draoi 
(the  rock  of  the  Druid),  and  can  be  seen  when  the 
tide  is  exceptionally  low.  It  is  opposite  Rinu 
Eanaigh,  the  southern  point  of  the  island.  Mactail, 
hearing  of  these  events,  on  his  return  from  a  meeting 
of  the  chiefs  at  Corcomroe,  decided  to  visit  Inis 
Cathaigh  in  person.  It  is  said  he  brought  two  steeds 
with  him  to  the  island,  which  he  ordered  the  Saint  to 
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attend  to,  and  that  the  Saint  refused.  During  the 
altercation,  the  horses  were  swallowed  up  in  a  spot 
to  the  west  of  the  island,  which  has  since  been  called 
Fan-na-neach  (the  trench  of  the  horses).  This  further 
enraged  the  Chief,  who  said  "  he  no  more  feared 
Senan  and  God  than  he  did  a  shorn  sheep."  "  Then," 
said  Senan,  "  through  the  disposition  of  the  Almighty, 
in  my  regard  this  inoffensive  animal  can  be  the  cause 
and  instrument  of  thy  death,"  which  so  happened 
soon  afterwards,  a  sheep  causing  fright  to  the  Chiefs 
chariot  horses,  near  a  wood  in  Corca-Bliaiscin,  he, 
falling  on  a  rock,  being  killed  on  the  spot.  These 
wonderful  occurrences  produced  such  an  effect  that 
the  Chiefs  sons  were  glad  to  make  peace  with  Senan. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Hy-Fidhginte  assumed  the  name  of  O'Donovan 
after  the  reign  of  Brian  Boru. 

The  Saint  then  erected  a  monastery  in  the  island, 
and  established  a  community.  This  occurred,  pro- 
bably, about  the  year  534.  The  first  persons  buried 
in  the  island  are  said  to  be  students  who  were 
drowned  while  out  on  a  rock  gathering  shell  fish,  and 
whom  the  Saint  miraculously  restored  to  life,  but  at 
their  entreaty  to  be  restored  to  the  bliss  they  had 
experienced  during  death,  God,  at  the  Saint's  inter- 
cession, allowed  their  souls  to  depart  again.  St. 
Ciaran,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Clonmacnois,  and 
St.  Brendan  of  Birr  (or  of  Clonfert,  according  to  some), 
visited  St.  Senan  at  Inis  Cathaigh,  and  chose  him  as 
their  spiritual  director,  St  Ciaran  filling  there  the 
office  of  "  Providore"  for  strangers.  While  these  were 
in  the  island,  and  at  other  times,  a  great  number  of 
miracles  are  stated  as  having  occurred.  And  in  men- 
tioning these,  the  author  of  one  of  the  lives  says  that 
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he  has  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the  many  actions 
relating  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  his  memoir,  and 
that  a  large  book  would  be  needed  to  contain  a  full 
serial  narrative  of  his  acts  and  virtues,  which  were  of 
an  exalted  character,  and  thus  he  continues  :  "  St. 
Senan  was  constant  in  prayer  ;  assiduous  in  fasting  ; 
unwearied  in  performing  works  of  charity ;  frequently 
absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplation  ;  vigilant  in 
exercising  the  care  of  a  director.  No  one  was 
superior  to  him  in  the  love  of  holy  things,  nor  was  he 
inferior  to  any  in  his  desire  for  heavenly  enjoyments. 
He  was  rather  to  be  admired  than  imitated  in  his 
exercise  of  penance.  In  the  opinion  of  all  others  he 
had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in 
merits  and  in  virtue,  whilst  in  his  own  estimation  he 
was  the  most  lowly  and  humble  of  mankind."  He  is 
said  to  have  prayed  earnestly  that  affliction  of  the 
flesh  should  never  be  wanting  to  him,  and  that  his 
prayer  was  heard.  In  a  word,  the  account  handed 
down  to  us  reveals  a  beautiful  character  in  this  Saint 
of  our  race  and  of  our  county.  As  Sydney  Smith, 
for  much  less  reason,  says  of  Grattan,  such  men 
hallow  a  whole  nation,  and  lift  up  all  who  live  in  their 
time. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SOME   LEADING   INCIDENTS  AND  OCCURRENCES 
DURING  ST.  SENAN'S  TIME  IN  INIS  CATHAIGH 

COMPARATIVELY  little  is  recorded  of  St.  Senan  and 
Inis  Cathaigh  from  the  time  of  his  founding  his 
establishment  there  until  his  death.  Such  incidents 
as  are  noted  are  generally  of  a  miraculous  nature. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  circumstances  pertaining 
to  the  Clog-oir  (the  golden  bell)  and  the  blessed  well 
of  St.  Senan,  will  be  referred  to  later  on.  Of  the 
others,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  may  be  here 
mentioned. 

One  of  the  rules  which  St.  Senan  established  was 
that  no  female  should  be  allowed  to  set  foot  on  the 
island.  St.  Cannera,  already  referred  to,  "had  a 
vision  that  represented  a  flame  ascending  to  heaven 
from  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Ireland,  but 
one  of  these  columns  of  heavenly  fire  was  higher  than 
all  the  rest,  and  this  she  understood  to  proceed  from 
the  monastery  of  St.  Senan  in  Inis  Cathaigh.  She 
felt  that  her  own  end  was  approaching,  and  desiring 
to  die  in  so  sacred  a  place,  she  set  out "  (from  Kerry, 
apparently)  "  in  search  of  her  kinsman's  monastery." 
When  she  reached  the  island,  St.  Senan  having  told 
her  of  his  rule,  forbade  her  to  land,  and  suggested  to 
her  to  visit  his  mother,  where  she  would  get  asylum. 
"  Then  she  submitted  to  him  that  Christ  died  for 
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women  as  well  as  for  men,  that  neither  He  nor  His 
disciples  rejected  the  society  of  women ;  but  St- 
Senan  opposed  to  all  her  arguments  the  rigid  rule  of 
the  community.  Then  she  said  that  all  she  desired 
was  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  island, 
and  to  obtain  a  spot  of  earth  upon  its  shore  in  which 
her  remains  might  be  deposited  after  death.  The 
former  it  was  impossible  to  refuse,  and  she  expired 
having  received  it.  And  then  her  second  wish  was 
also  accomplished,  for  a  grave  was  dug  at  high-water 
mark,  and  her  body  was  committed  to  the  venerated 
earth." 1  The  place  is  now  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  Shannon,  except  on  rare  occasions  when  the  tide 
is  very  low,  when,  on  the  west  side  of  Rinn  Eanaigh 
point,  a  flag  may  be  observed  which  is  said  to  cover 
her  remains.  This  occurrence,  as  previously  stated, 
Moore  has  commemorated  in  the  song,  "  St.  Senanus 
and  the  Lady,"  the  flippant  last  verse  of  which  is 
to  be  condemned. 

On  one  occasion  a  nun  named  Brigid,  who  was 
prioress  of  a  convent  in  Inis  Fidhe  (the  island  of  the 
woods),  now  Feenish,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fergus, 
desired  to  forward  to  St.  Senan  a  vestment  which 
she  had  made  for  him.  Having,  however,  no  ordinary 
means  of  conveying  it,  she  packed  it  with  some  hay 
in  a  wicker  basket,  and  placed  it  on  the  waters  of  the 
Shannon  in  the  hope  that  the  returning  tide  would,  in 
God's  providence,  bear  it  to  the  Saint.  Nor  was  she 
disappointed.  It  was  deposited  on  the  shore  of  Inis 
Cathaigh)  and  thus  came  to  the  hands  of  him  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  A  similar  incident,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  recorded  of  St.  Winifred  and  St.  Beuno  of  Wales. 

i  Anonymous  article  in  Duffy's  Hibernian  Magazine. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  far- 
reaching  events  relating  to  St.  Senan's  life  in  Inis 
Cathaigh  was  that  which  had  reference  to  the  cursing 
of  Tara  by  St.  Ruadhan  of  Lorrha  (near  the  present 
Roscrea),  and  its  consequent  final  abandonment  as 
the  residence  of  the  Aird-RigJilhe  (High  Kings)  of 
Ireland.  The  story  is  as  follows,  as  told  in  a  tract 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  translated  in  Silva 
Gadelica  by  Standish  Hayes  O'Grady : — 

Aodh  Baclainh  (Hugh,  the  back-handed)  spear- 
bearer  of  Dermot,  King  of  Ireland,  determined  to 
ascertain  the  loyalty  of  the  provincial  kings.  The 
method  he  proposed  to  adopt  he  discloses  as  follows 
to  the  King: — "  I,  carrying  thy  spear  laid  crosswise 
in  the  bend  of  both  my  arms,  will  traverse  Ireland 
obliquely  west  and  south  about,  until  I  reach  the 
door  of  every  lis  (fort)  in  Ireland,  and  over  their 
thresholds  carry  in  the  spear  transversely ;  so  shall 
the  regimen  and  peace  of  Ireland  be  ascertained." 
The  interpretation  of  this  is,  that  the  spear  being  so 
long  that  it  could  not  be  carried  through  any  of  the 
doors  transversely  without  first  pulling  down  the 
walls,  the  loyalty  of  the  sub-kings  was  to  be  dis- 
covered by  their  willingness  to  do  this.  Aodh  and 
the  King's  herald  than  proceeded  to  Connaught,  to 
the  'mansion  of  Aodh  Guaire,  of  Kinelfechin,  in 
Hymany  (Roscommon).  The  sub-king  had  a  new 
house  just  built  in  view  of  his  impending  marriage 
feast,  and  the  spear-bearer  demanded  of  him  to 
make  an  opening  before  him  in  the  palisade.  "  Give 
thine  own  orders,  according  as  it  may  please  thee  to 
have  it  hewn,"  said  Aodh  Guaire,  and  while  he  said  it 
he,  with  a  sword-stroke,  took  off  the  head  of  the 
spear-bearer.  Now  in  this  time,  the  discipline  of 
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Ireland  was  such  that  no  mV(fine)  was  to  be  accepted 
for  the  murder  of  a  guiltless  person,  the  death  of 
the  slayer,  except  by  special  reprieve  from  the 
Aird-Righthe,  being  exacted.  When  Dermot  heard 
of  the  murder  of  his  spear-bearer,  he  sent  an  armed 
force  "to  waste  and  to  spoil  Aodh  Guaire,  who  fled 
to  Bishop  Senan,  for  it  was  the  one  mother  they  had. 
Senan  the  Bishop  goes  with  him  to  Ruadhan  of 
Lorrka,  for  it  was  two  sisters  to  Ruadhan  that  had 
nursed  Bishop  Senan.  Aodh  Guaire  found  no 
sanctuary  with  Ruadhan,  but  was  banished  away 
into  Britain,  where  he  was  for  a  year,  and  thither 
Dermot's  people  came  to  demand  him,  so  that  again 
he  was  sent  to  Ruadhan"  Then  Dermot  himself 
comes,  and  disregarding  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
carries  off  Aodh  Guaire  with  him  to  Tara.  Ruadhan, 
accompanied  by  Brendan  of  Birr,  and  other  saints, 
proceed  to  Tara,  ring  their  sacred  hand-bells,  and 
"  fast "  upon  the  King,  being  a  proceeding  resorted  to 
in  those  days  to  effect  a  certain  object,  the  object  in 
this  case  being  the  giving  up  by  the  King  of  Aodh 
Guaire.  Dermot  at  length  yields,  but  in  doing  so 
delivers  the  following  noble  discourse : — "  Alas  for  the 
iniquitous  contest  that  ye  have  waged  against  me ; 
seeing  it  is  Ireland's  good  that  I  pursue,  and  to 
preserve  her  discipline  and  royal  right ;  but  'tis 
Ireland's  unpeace  and  murderousness  that  ye  en- 
deavour after.  For  God  Himself  it  is  that  on  such  or 
such  a  one  confers  the  order  of  prince,  of  righteous 
ruler,  and  of  equitable  judgment,  to  the  end  he  shall 
maintain  his  truthfulness,  his  princely  quality  and  his 
governance,"  etc.  " And  thou,  Ruadhan"  said  he 
"through  thee  it  is  that  injury  and  rending  of  my 
sway  and  of  mine  integrity  to  Godward  is  come 
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about,  and  I  pray  God  that  thy  diocese  be  the  first 
'in  Ireland  that  shall  be  renounced,  and  thy  church 
lands  the  first  that  shall  be  impugned."  To  which 
Ruadhan  retorted,  "  Rather  may  thy  dynasty  come  to 
naught,  and  none  that  is  son  or  grandson  to  thee 
establish  himself  in  Tara  for  ever/'  Said  Dermot, 
"  Be  thy  church  desolate  continually."  And  Ruadhan 
replied,  "  Desolate  be  Tara  for  ever  and  for  ever."  No 
King  after  Dermot  resided  in  Tara,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  Ireland  as  a  nation. 


CHAPTER  VII 
ST.   SENAN'S   DEATH 

SENAN  considering  his  end  approaching,  decided  to 
revisit  the  church  of  St.  Cassidus,  his  early  instructor, 
probably  situated  at  Irros.  Thither  he  accordingly 
proceeded,  and  on  his  return  through  a  plain,  called 
Cill-eochaille^  near  Querrin,  he  heard  a  voice  from  on 
high,  saying,  "  Oh,  Senan,  servant  of  God,  thou  art 
called  to  heaven ! "  Soon  afterwards  he  died,  the 
hour  and  date  of  his  death  being  given  as  12  o'clock, 
a.m.,  on  the  ist  March,  while  different  years,  ranging 
from  544  to  580,  are  stated.  His  body  was  conveyed 
to  the  convent  of  a  community  of  nuns  close  by,  who, 
it  is  stated,  became  possessed  in  a  miraculous  manner 
of  a  relic  of  him.  It  is  said  that  on  his  outward 
journey  to  Irros,  St.  Senan  visited  this  convent, 
which  he  had  himself  founded,  and  that  the  nuns 
having  begged  of  him  a  relic  of  one  of  the  Saints  of 
Inis  Cathatgh,  he  promised  to  comply  with  their 
request.  Now  when  his  dead  body  was  taken  to  the 
convent,  a  duplicate  thumb  was,  it  is  said,  found  to 
have  miraculously  developed  on  one  hand,  which  the 
nuns  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  Saint's  promise, 
and  retained  it  as  a  relic.  From  thence  the  body  was 
conveyed  to  Inis  Cathaigh,  where,  assisted  by  ecclesi- 
astics from  near  and  far,  the  community  performed 
ceremonies  from  the  1st  till  the  8th  March,  strange 
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meteoric  portents  appearing  meanwhile  in  the 
heavens.  Then  the  narrative  continues  :  "  While  the 
clergy  were  commenting  on  how  the  Saint  made  no 
will  or  provision  for  his  successor,  St.  Senan  arose  in 
his  coffin  as  if  awaking  from  a  profound  sleep.  He 
saluted  all  those  who  were  standing  around,  and  he 
requested  them  to  lay  aside  their  pious  solicitude, 
saying,  that  while  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
through  divine  clemency,  he  would  not  have  less  care 
for  his  church  than  if  among  them.  He  then  told  his 
monks  to  elect  Odran  as  their  abbot,  and  afterwards 
to  choose  his  successors  according  to  their  exalted 
virtues  and  merits,  and  not  on  account  of  race  or 
family,  nor  through  considerations  of  flesh  and  blood. 
He  recommended  his  successors  to  be  mild  towards 
their  subjects,  to  be  hospitable  to  strangers  and  to 
poor  persons.  Finally  he  reposed  in  the  Lord,  and 
was  buried."  His  festival  is  kept  on  the  8th 
March. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SEE  OF   INIS  CATHAIGH 

ST.  SENAN,  besides  being  abbot  of  the  community  at 
Inis  Cathaigh,  was  also  bishop,  and  not  only  that, 
but  it  seems  he  had  in  his  lifetime  other  bishops  in 
his  community.  Thus  in  the  life  by  St.  Odran  it  is 
stated:  "Senan  used  to  have  sixty  friars  in  one 
church,  and  thirty  priests,  together  with  seven  bishops, 
in  another  church  in  Inis  Cathaigh"  Inis  Cathaigh 
was  from  his  time  till  about  the  year  1180  the  seat  of 
a  most  important  bishopric,  embracing  portions  of 
Clare,  Limerick  and  Kerry.  In  Clare  it  comprised 
the  Baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Clonderalaw ;  in 
Limerick,  the  Barony  of  Connello  ;  and  in  Kerry,  the 
ancient  region  of  the  Hy-Fidhginte.  In  the  twelfth 
century  a  Council,  presided  over  by  a  Roman  legate, 
was  held  at  Rathbreasil,  in  Westmeath,  in  which 
the  number  of  Irish  dioceses  were  limited,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  ones  defined.  The  limits  then 
assigned  to  Killaloe  were  what  they  are  now,  and 
embraced  the  Clare  portion  of  the  ancient  see  of  Inis 
CatJiaigh.  As  to  the  island  itself,  Limerick  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  would  have  it  that,  according  to 
their  records,  it  was  ceded  ecclesiastically  to 
Limerick,  as  it  was  ceded  commercially  afterwards; 
but  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Malone,  the  present  parish 
priest  of  Kilrush,  in  two  able  articles  in  the  Journal 
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of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  disposes 
completely,  it  seems  to  me,  of  this  contention.  It  is 
curious,  if  not  amusing,  how  the  bishops  of  Limerick 
contended  for  their  supposed  right  to  Inis  Cathaigh 
down  to  comparatively  a  few  years  ago.  According 
to  Mr.  Westropp,  Bishop  Lacy  of  Limerick  "re- 
covered "  Inis  Cathaigh  from  the  See  of  Killaloe  in 
1742,  and  his  successor,  in  1801,  assigned  the  in- 
habitants to  the  care  of  the  priest  of  Ballylongford. 
But  the  bishops  of  Killaloe  did  not,  apparently, 
acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  and  thus  the  contention 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  late  Bishop 
Butler  of  Limerick,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Malone, 
actually  proceeded  to  the  island  to  take  ecclesi- 
astical possession  of  it.  According  to  a  writer 
in  Duffy's  Hibernian  Magazine^  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  having  the 
nomination  of  one  of  the  Kilrush  curates.  This 
arrangement,  if  it  ever  existed,  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  in  force  now,  Killaloe  having  at  present 
the  undisputed  ecclesiastical  possession  of  the  island. 
I  wonder  if  it  were  by  way  of  terminating  this  con- 
troversy that  in  1854  the  island  was  once  for  all 
attached  to  the  Barony  of  Moyarta  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  ? 

In  being  thus  broken  up,  Inis  Cathaigh  simply 
shared  the  fate  of  other  dioceses,  such  as  Roscrea, 
comprised  in  the  Principality  of  North  Thomond, 
one  diocese  being  made  of  the  Principality.  And  in 
such  a  shuffle,  a  Thomond  prince,  Toirdealbhach,  being 
father  of  St.  Flannan,  the  patron  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  Killaloe  became  the  see  of 
the  united  dioceses.  But  though  the  Council  of 
Rathbreasil  was  held  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
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would  appear  from  documents  which  Dr.  Malone  has 
brought  to  light  that  up  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  there  continued  to  be  titular  Bishops  of 
Scattery. 

Thus  a  letter,  dated  nth  May,  1360,  from  Avignon, 
is  addressed  from  Pope  Innocent  VI.  to  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Scattery,  commanding  the  Bishop  to  betake 
himself  to  the  See  of  Scattery,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed some  time  before.  Again  on  the  8th  July, 
1361,  the  Pope  writes  from  Avignon  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  to  intercede  in  a  dispute  between  the  Bishops 
of  Killaloe,  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Cloyne,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Bishop  of  Scattery  on  the  other, 
who,  the  former  Bishops  maintained,  was  not  in 
possession  of  a  cathedral  church,  but  a  parochial 
church.  Accordingly,  the  Pope  asks  the  Archbishop 
"to  learn  whether  the  said  Church  of  Cathay  be  a 
cathedral  church,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  whether 
it  had  a  distinct  city  and  diocese  of  its  own,  and 
whether  it  had  other  bishops,  and  who  they  were,  etc." 
These  events,  it  should  be  remarked,  occurred  in  the 
troubled  times  when  the  popes  were  compelled  for 
over  half  a  century  to  reside  at  Avignon,  and  thus 
they  would  probably  not  have  access  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  archives.  The  Archbishop  and  the 
Pope  having  died  before  the  dispute  was  settled, 
Pope  Urban  V.  writes  in  1363  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lismore  to  settle  it.  The  result  apparently  was  that 
the  views  of  the  Bishops  opposed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Scattery  were  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  made  two  centuries  before.  It  was 
between  the  years  nSoand  1193  that  the  annexation 
of  the  Clare  portion  of  the  See  of  Inis  Cathaigh  to 
Killaloe  took  place.  Donald  Mor  O'Brien  was  then 
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King  of  Thomond,  and  his  younger  brother  Considine 
was  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

It  would  appear  that  Inis  Cathaigh  had  a  Corbeship, 
Corbanship,  or  Comorbanship,  as  it  is  variously  termed. 
The  Corbe  was  a  dignitary,  and  could  appoint  a  vicar, 
and  generally  had  several  vicars,  as  he  enjoyed  several 
benefices,  and  this  was  also  the  case  regarding  the 
Corbe  of  Inis  Cathaigh.  Most  of  the  livings  from 
Dunbeg  to  Carrigaholt  were  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Corbe,  such  as  Kilferagh  (Kilkee),  Doonaha, 
Moyarta,  Kilballyown,  Kilbaha  and  Killard,  and  not 
only  these,  but  all  Corca-Bhaiscin  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  religious  establishment  in  Inis  Cathaigh. 
Some  places,  such  as  Tarmon  East  and  West,  be- 
longed directly  to  it,  and  some  churches,  such  as 
Kilmacduane,  seem  to  have  been  directly  under  the 
administration  of  its  ecclesiastical  rulers. 

According  to  a  curious  note  in  an  old  Kilrush 
register,  which  Graham  copies,  it  would  appear  that 
the  parish  of  Kilrush  was  always  united  to  the 
Monastery  of  Inis  Cathaigh,  except  Granathua, 
which  appears  to  have  been  annexed  for  a  time 
to  the  parish  of  Kilmurry  (MacMahon),  the  reason 
given  for  the  exception  being  that  the  Abbot  of  Inis 
Cathaigh  and  the  vicar  of  Kilrush  refused  to  attend 
a  plague  case  in  that  locality,  which  the  vicar  of 
Kilmurry  attended. 

Though  the  See  was,  as  we  have  seen,  abolished  in 
the  twelfth  century,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth, that  the  monastery  was  suppressed,  and  its 
temporalities  given  in  part  to  laymen,  or  for  secular 
purposes. 

It  may  be  instructive  as  showing  how  we  Catholics 
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of  West  Clare  have  suffered  by  the  spoliation  thus 
effected,  if  I  quote  the  amounts  extorted,  by  way  of 
tithes,  about  the  time  of  the  great  famine,  from  a  few 
parishes  belonging  to  the  ancient  See  of  Inis  Cathaigh. 
These  tithes,  which  were  originally  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  Catholic  institutions,  ecclesiastical, 
educational,  and  charitable,  were  now  diverted  from 
their  original  purpose,  being  used  for  the  enrichment 
of  laymen,  generally  alien,  and  of  ministers  of  an 
alien  church,  holding  for  the  most  part  sinecure 
positions,  or  possibly  to  support  "souper"  prosely- 
tisers  in  the  midst  of  the  Catholic  people  from  whom 
the  tithes  were  extorted.  And  not  only  the  tithes, 
but  the  churches  and  monasteries  were,  in  a  similar 
manner,  diverted  from  Catholic  uses.  In  a  word,  our 
Catholic  institutions  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  our  poor  people,  in  en- 
deavouring to  put  something  in  their  place  were,  in 
effect,  called  upon  to  pay  tithes  twice  over.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  their  struggle  and  poverty  may 
be  judged  by  a  pregnant  fact  quoted  by  Button  in 
his  "  Statistical  Survey  of  County  Clare,"  published 
about  1808,  viz.,  that  the  principal  schoolmaster  in 
charge  of  the  Catholic  school  in  Kilrush  received  at 
that  time  only  £12  a  year!  The  significance  of  this 
figure  will  be  apparent  when  we  contrast  it  with  the 
amounts  payable  by  way  of  tithes.  Thus,  in  1842, 
the  tithes  derivable  from  the  parish  of  Kilrush  were 
.£429  43.  7£d.,  of  which  £36  i8s.  5|d.  were  impro- 
priate,  that  is,  were  given  to  a  layman,  one  John 
Scott,  Esq. ;  the  tithes  in  Kilferagh  parish  amounted 
to  £287,  of  which  £37  went  to  Lord  Castlecoote ; 
the  tithes  in  Kilmacduane  amounted  to  £304  12s.  3|d., 
of  which  ^184  and  the  odd  shillings  and  pence  and 
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farthings  went  again  to  Lord  Castlecoote ;  the  tithes 
in  Kilmihil  amounted  to  £192,  of  which  £62  153.  4|d., 
went  to  Lord  Castlecoote,  and  £5  5  73.  8Jd.  to  another 
layman,  named  Scott ;  and  so  on. 

The  island  of  Inis  Cathaigh  itself  was  given  to  the 
Corporation  of  Limerick,  which  it  retained  till  1823, 
when,  a  couple  of  days  before  the  passing  of  a  bill  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  city,  the  worthy  Corpora- 
tion granted  a  lease  for  ever  of  it  to  Sir  Christopher 
Merrett,  Knight  and  Alderman,  and  one  of  the 
committee  of  accounts,  at  the  rent  of  £34  2s.  6d. 

Sir  Turlough  O'Brien  preferred  a  claim  and  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  its  CorbesJiip  ;  for  ther.e  were  lay  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  Corbeships.  The  lay 
Corbeships  arose  in  this  way : — While  the  original 
donors  to  the  monastery,  who  were  generally  lords  of 
the  soil,  defended  gratuitously  the  gifts  thus  given  in 
pure  alms,  in  the  course  of  time  those  who  gave 
their  services  in  protecting  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  claimed  tribute  for  the  services  rendered 
and  thus  arose  the  lay  Corbes  and  their  perquisites. 
The  monastery  of  Inis  Cathaigh  looked  for  protection 
to  the  lords  of  Thomond,  and  hence  Sir  Turlough 
O'Brien's  claim  to  the  lay  Corbeship.  The  Cahans 
(Keanes)  were  its  Corbes  in  1581,  probably  as 
deputies  to  the  O'Briens. 


CHAPTER  IX 

REFERENCES  TO  INIS  CATHAIGH  IN   THE 
IRISH  ANNALS 

IN  580,  St.  Odran,  Bishop,  and  immediate  successor 
of  St.  Senan,  flourished. 

In  651,  Aedhan  (or  Aidan),  who  was  Bishop  of 
Inis  Cathaigh,  died.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  St. 
Aidan  who  was  the  founder  of  Lindisfarne. 

In  792,  it  is  related  that  Olcovar,  son  of  Flann,  the 
Erenach  or  Herenach,  of  Inis  Cathaigh,  died.  An 
Erenach  or  Herenach  was,  according  to  Ware,  one 
who  performed  the  office  of  archdeacon,  but  of  an 
inferior  order,  whose  duty  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
poor  and  strangers.  But  the  term  was  also  applied, 
according  to  Wilde,  to  the  keeper  or  custodian  of 
the  hand  bells,  and,  according  to  others,  to  an 
administrator  generally. 

In  816,  the  island  was  plundered  by  the  Danes, 
who  massacred  the  clergy,  and  defaced  the  monu- 
ment of  St.  Senan. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  record  of  the  depreda- 
tions which  the  Danes  continued  to  perpetrate  on 
Inis  Cctthaigh  until  their  final  overthrow  at  Clontarf 
in  1014  ;  and  even  after  this  we  read  of  attacks 
made  on  the  island  by  the  Danes  who  became 
permanently  settled  in  the  country.  The  island 
being  exposed  in  the  Shannon,  along  which  the 
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Danes  went  to  and  from  Limerick,  where  they 
had  early  established  a  stronghold,  the  estab- 
lishment in  Inis  Cathaigh  suffered  more  severely 
and  more  frequently  than  others  which  were  less 
exposed.  The  Irish  Annals  record  that  from  789, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  were  first 
attacked  by  the  Danes,  till  about  845,  the  clergy 
used  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  woods ;  but  at  a  later 
period,  from  about  950  onwards,  the  Annals  state 
that  the  cloichteach  (or  round  tower)  was  a  special 
object  of  attack,  as  if  these  had  been  built  meanwhile 
as  places  of  refuge  and  safety.  The  monasteries 
being  the  centres  of  light  and  leading,  where  the 
highest  specimens  of  art  and  most  costly  shrines  were 
kept,  the  doleful  results  of  these  ravages  in  the  way 
of  destroying  for  ever,  and  almost  entirely,  the 
choicest  fruits  of  our  early  civilisation  can  never  be 
sufficiently  deplored.  Ornament,  crozier,  cross, 
chalice,  "  Host  bell,"  shrine,  relic,  costly  vestments, 
silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  books  or 
manuscripts,  constituting  as  they  did  the  principal 
treasures  of  the  monasteries,  were  taken  away  or 
destroyed.  But  in  no  way  did  the  Danes  display 
their  destructive  and  barbaric,  nay,  almost  fiendish, 
aptitude  more  than  in  the  destruction  of  such 
valuables  as  books  and  manuscripts,  which  were  of 
no  use  to  them.  These  they  burned,  or  "  drowned," 
that  is,  threw  them  into  water.  The  same  destructive 
spirit  led  them  to  destroy  the  churches  and 
monuments.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  they  defaced 
the  monument  of  St.  Senan,  which  was  an  imposing 
monument,  erected,  it  is  believed,  near  Teampull 
na  marbh,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  which  were  to 
be  seen  about  the  year  1800.  And  besides  all  this 
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plunder  and  destruction,  great  numbers  of  the  Irish 
were  killed  by  them  or  carried  into  slavery.  But  to 
return  to  the  references  to  Inis  Cathaigh  in  our 
Annals. 

In  835,  the  Danes  came  again  and  destroyed  the 
Monastery  offms  Cathaigh. 

In  86 1,  Aidan,  Abbot  of  Inis  Cathaigh,  died. 

In  940  died  the  warlike  Flahertach  Mac- 
lonmuinein,  who  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
Abbot  of  Inis  Cathaigh,  then  Minister  of  Cormac 
MacCuillenan,  and  finally  King  of  Munster. 
Truly  a  very  interesting  personage  ;  let  us  learn  a 
little  more  about  him,  and  about  this  Cormac 
MacCuillenan.  And  first  about  the  latter.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  King  of 
Munster,  being  at  the  age  of  65,  when  for  some  time 
Archbishop,  called  to  the  throne  in  896.  He  was 
considered  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in 
Ireland.  It  was  he  who  compiled  the  famous  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  which  now  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  built 
on  the  Rock  of  Cashel  Cormac's  Chapel,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  exquisite  extant  specimen 
of  Irish  architecture.  Flahertach,  who  was  an  obsti- 
nate, quarrelsome  man,  and  Cormac's  Minister, 
instigated  the  cultured  Cormac,  much  against  his  will, 
to  demand  tribute  from  Leinster  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  the  rightful  King  of  Ireland,  with  the  result  that 
a  terrible  battle  was  fought  at  Bally  moon,  two  miles 
north  of  Carlow,  where  the  Munstermen  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  6,000.  After  the  battle,  Cormac  was 
killed  by  his  horse  slipping  in  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
He  bequeathed  to  Inis  Cathaigh  three  ounces  of  gold 
and  his  choice  vestments.  Flahertach,  for  his 
scandalous  conduct,  was  closely  imprisoned  for  two 
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years,  and  then  ordered  to  submit  to  severe  penance 
in  his  monastery.  He  afterwards  became,  as  stated, 
King  of  Munster. 

In  944,  20  ships,  manned  and  equipped  in  Corca- 
Bhaiscin,  of  which  Inis  Cathaigh  was  now  the  real 
capital,  joined  the  Irish  expedition  to  Dundalk. 
Corca-B/iaiscin,  according  to  O'Halloran,  was  then 
"  powerful  in  commerce,  riches,  and  inhabitants." 

In  950,  the  Danes  becoming  very  powerful,  made 
Inis  Cathaigh  a  depot  for  their  arms. 
In  958,  died  Noyman,  of  Inis  Cathaigh. 
In  963,  the  Abbot  Gevenach,  son  of  Cathal,  died. 
In  969,   Brian   Boru    routed    the   Danes   in   Inis 
Cathaigh,  killing  800  of  them  and  expelling  the  rest, 
and  rebuilt  the  churches. 

In  974,  Inis  Cathaigh  was  plundered  by  Magnus, 
son  of  Aralt  (Harold),  and  the  Lagmanns,  a  tribe  of 
Danes  from  Inse  Gall,  or  western  islands  of  Scotland. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
case  of  Dane  plundering  Dane  ;  for  since  the  great 
battle  won  by  Brian  and  Mahon  over  the  Danes  of 
Luimneach  (Limerick)  at  Sulcoit  (Sollohold),  near 
Limerick  Junction,  the  latter  retired  to  Scattery, 
which  they  made  their  headquarters  instead  of 
Limerick.  Imhor  (Ivor),  lord  of  the  Danes  of 
Luimneach,  was  carried  off  by  the  Inse  Gall  Danes, 
"  in  violation  of  the  sanctuary  of  Senan." 

In  977,  or  probably  a  year  or  two  later,  Brian  again 
recovered  Inis  Cathaigh  from  the  Danes,  on  whom 
he  inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the  occasion.  He 
landed  on  the  island  with  a  chosen  force  of  his 
Dalcassians,  vanquished  Imhor  and  his  sons,  Amlave 
and  Dubhgenn,  and  slew  hundreds  of  the  enemy, 
whose  bones  whitened  the  face  of  the  island  for 
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centuries  after.  The  Irish  Annals,  it  may  be  added, 
mentioned  this  attack  upon  the  Danes  by  the  future 
victor  of  Clontarf  as  a  violation  of  the  Holy  Island. 

In  994,  Colla,  Abbot  and  wise  man,  or  Doctor  of 
Inis  Cathaigh)  died. 

In  1050  died  O'Scula,  the  Herenach  of  the  island. 

In  1057,  the  Danes  of  Dublin  plundered  the^island, 
but  they  were  defeated  by  Donough,  son  of  Brian 
Boru. 

In  1 08 1  the  death  of  the  Corbe,  O'Bric,  is  recorded. 

In  1119,  the  Annals  say  that  Dermot  O'Leanna, 
successor  of  Senan  of  Inis  Cathaigh,  a  paragon  of 
penance,  died. 

In  1176,  the  monastery  was  again  plundered  by 
the  Danes  of  Limerick. 

In  1179,  Inis  Cathaigh  was  devastated  by  William 
Hoel,  an  English  knight. 

In  1188  is  recorded  the  death  of  the  last  bishop  of 
the  island,  Hugh  O'Beachan. 

In  1290,  Thomas  de  Chapelin  was  guardian  of 
Inis  Cathaigh,  immediately  succeeding  Richard  de 
London.  The  English  had  at  this  time  taken 
possession  of  the  island,  and  from  1280  to  1300 
appointed  keepers  or  custodians. 

In  1 58 1,  the  Corbeof  St.  Senan,  Calvagh  MacCahan, 
died. 

The  further  incidents  of  any  note  relate  to  the 
suppression  of  the  monastery  and  the  confiscation  of 
its  property.  A  final  act  of  treachery  and  cruelty  may, 
however,  be  recorded.  It  is  stated  as  follows  by  Dr. 
Malone,  who  quotes  O'Heyn  : — "  Seeing  that  unre- 
lenting war  had  been  waged  against  them,  the  Bene- 
dictines, Bernardines,  and  other  monks  memorialised 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  a  safe  conduct  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  request  was  granted  on  condition  that  all  of 
them  would  assemble  for  embarkation  at  Scattery. 
They  met,  42  in  number,  went  on  board  a  man  of 
war  there  awaiting,  and  were  afterwards  flung  into 
the  Atlantic." 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  MONUMENTS  AND  RUINS  ON  IN1S 
CATHAIGH 

THE  ROUND  TOWER. 

WHEN  on  a  beautiful  day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1900  I  visited  Inis  Cathaigh,  in  charming  company, 
the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  consequent  on  his  visit  to 
lona,  which  another  Irish  saint,  Columcille,  has 
rendered  famous,  kept  ringing  in  my  ears.  "  We  were 
now,"  he  says,  "  treading  that  illustrious  island  which 
was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 
whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the 
benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  emotion  would  be 
impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the 
present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such  rigid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  un- 
moved over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be 
envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not 
grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona."  But  of 
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the  many  ruins  which  still  remain  as  silent  witnesses 
of  In  is  Cathaigtis  past,  the  Round  Tower  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting.  The  use  of  churches  and  of 
other  edifices  which  dot  the  surface  of  Ireland  is 
apparent  at  once,  but  for  many  centuries  generation 
succeeded  generation,  to  whom  the  probable  date 
and  use  of  the  round  towers  were  unknown,  or 
enshrouded  in  mystery.  The  simple  islander  of  Inis 
Cathaigh,  who  down  to  recent  times  regarded  the 
Round  Tower  on  the  island  as  "  Fas  an  aon  Oidhche  " 
(the  growth  of  one  night),  typified,  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  the  ignorance  on  the  subject  which  generally 
prevailed.  Besides,  the  Round  Tower  is  such  a 
picturesque  and  striking  structure  when  viewed  from 
the  mainland  or  from  the  Shannon  that  it  thrusts  itself 
upon  the  notice  of  all  who  have  lived  or  travelled  in 
the  vicinity.  I  shall  therefore  preface  my  remarks  on 
the  ruins  of  Inis  CathaigJi  by  a  description  of  its 
Round  Tower,  and  first  by  a  summary  of  what  is 
known  regarding  the  Irish  round  towers  in  general. 

Until  Petrie,  in  1845,  wrote  his  masterly  essay  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  practically  set  the  matter  at 
rest  once  for  all,  various  views  were  propounded  re- 
garding the  date  and  use  of  the  round  towers.  It 
was  suggested  or  maintained  by  one  or  other  of  those 
who  wrote  on  the  subject  that  they  were  the  temples  of 
a  primitive  religion  among  the  Cuthites  [our  county- 
man,  the  late  Mr.  Marcus  Keane  of  Beech  Park,  sup- 
ported this  view  in  a  work  which  was  evidently  com- 
piled with  much  industry,  and  which  is  beautifully 
illustrated]  ;  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Pyreia 
or  fire-towers  of  Phoenicia,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern 
nations  ;  that  they  were  bell-towers  ;  that  they  were 
Danish  forts ;  or  that  they  were  pillars  for  Stylite 
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saints  (like  Simeon  Stylites,  a  Syrian  who  lived  on  a 
tower  about  60  feet  high).  Petrie's  conclusions,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  which  practically  everybody  now 
concurs,  are  that  the  Pagan  Celts  had  not  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  architecture  to  enable  them  to  build 
the  round  towers  ;  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  were 
erected  at  various  periods  between  the  fifth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  ;  that  they  were  designed  to  serve 
as  belfries,  and  as  keeps  or  places  of  strength  in  which 
the  sacred  utensils,  books,  relics,  and  other  valuables 
were  deposited,  and  into  which  the  ecclesiastics  to 
whom  they  belonged  could  retire  for  security  in  case 
of  sudden  predatory  attacks ;  and  that  they  were 
probably  also  used  when  occasion  required  as  beacons 
and  watch-towers.  The  only  modification  of  these 
views,  which  recent  criticism  seems  to  have  effected, 
is  as  to  the  earliest  date  assigned  to  the  towers,  which 
Lord  Dunraven  places  subsequent  to  the  year  800, 
about  the  time  when  the  Danes  commenced  their 
depredations.  The  idea  of  using  round  towers  for 
the  purposes  stated,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
those  principles  of  architecture  which  their  con- 
struction involved,  came  in  all  probability  from 
Syria  and  the  East,  through  Italy  and  France.1 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there  were  1 18 
round  towers  in  Ireland.  Since  then  several  have 
fallen  and  a  few  have  been  pulled  down,  so  that  only 
about  72  now  remain.  They  are  hollow,  circular 
columns  from  about  50  feet  to  over  100  feet  high,  and 
usually  capped  by  a  short  pointed  roof  of  stone. 
From  the  base,  which  is  frequently  of  Cyclopean 

1  See  "  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,"  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
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masonry,  and  measures  from  40  feet  to  60  feet  in 
circumference,  the  tower  tapers  upwards  to  the 
summit.  The  wall  is  pierced  for  a  single  door, 
which  is  practically  always  8  feet  to  1 5  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  about  the  only  exception  ap- 
parently being  the  tower  on  Inis  Cathaigh^  whose 
door  is  now  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  though  from 
the  testimony  of  Keane  and  others,  it  would  seem  to 
be  formerly  about  26  feet  from  the  ground.  There 
are  windows  at  various  heights  and  in  various  posi- 
tions, but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  conical  roof 
there  are  usually  four  windows.  Internally  it  is 
divided  into  storeys,  varying  in  number,  according 
to  its  height,  and  about  12  feet  apart.  In  the  several 
Irish  Annals  the  first  reference  to  these  towers  occurs 
under  date  950,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  tower 
of  Slane. 

From  the  foregoing  general  description,  let  us  now 
turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  tower  on  Inis  Cathaigh. 
It  is  practically  perfect,  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
pointed  top  still  existing.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable 
as  being  the  highest  tower  in  Ireland,  being,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Stokes,  125  feet  high,  the  next  in  height, 
Monasterboice,  being  only  no  feet.  I  am  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  a  Mr.  Cooke,  who  will  be  referred 
to  later  on,  says  that  in  1839  he  took  the  height  with 
a  sextant,  and  found  it  to  be  only  87  feet.  The 
round  towers  of  Ireland  are  divided  into  four  styles, 
according  to  their  development  and  the  period  when 
erected.  In  the  first  or  earliest  style  we  find  in  the 
construction  "  rough  field  stones,  untouched  by 
hammer  or  chisel,  not  rounded,  but  fitted  by  their 
length  to  the  curve  of  the  wall,  roughly  coursed, 
wide-jointed,  with  spalds  or  small  stones  fitted  into 
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the  interstices,  and  mortar  of  coarse  unsifted  sand  or 
gravel." l  To  this  belongs  the  tower  on  Inis  Catkaigk. 
It  is  52  feet  4  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  as 
measured  on  the  outside.  The  wall  is  4  feet  6  inches 
thick.  Its  internal  diameter  is  7  feet  1 1  inches.  In 
all  cases  the  doorway  of  these  towers  faces  the 
early  church,  and  in  this  case  it  faces  the  prin- 
cipal church  on  the  island,  called  in  the  records 
the  Daimhliag  (stone  church,  or  cathedral  church). 
The  doorway,  which  is  in  the  east  side  of  the 
tower,  faces  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Daimhliag, 
the  distance  between  both  being  about  72  feet. 
Donovan,  from  whom  these  and  most  of  the 
following  measurements  are  taken,  considers  that  the 
doorway  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  centuries  old. 
The  ancient  doorway  higher  up  (if  indeed  there  was 
one)  was  so  well  filled  in  that  its  position  is  not  easily 
discernible.  The  first  storey  is  lighted  by  a  small 
square  window  in  the  north  side,  the  second  by  a  rude 
little  one  in  the  south  side,  the  third  by  a  quad- 
rangular one  in  the  east  side,  the  fourth  by  a  similar 
one  in  the  west  side.  There  are  four  windows  of  good 
size  exactly  facing  the  cardinal  points  under  the  cover 
or  conical  cap.  These  openings  at  the  top  would 
seem  to  be  adapted  to  allow  exit  for  the  sound  when 
the  tower  would  be  used  as  a  belfry.  In  an  ancient 
life  of  St.  Senan,  attributed  to  his  successor,  St. 
Odran,  there  occurs  the  statement :  "  Senan,  more- 
over, built  a  belfry  in  Inis  Cathaigh  which  was  115 
feet  in  height,  so  that  when  a  bell  was  placed  in  it, 
near  its  top,  the  sound  of  the  bell  used  to  be  heard  all 
over  Corca-Bhaiscin  ;  so  that  sacrifice  used  to  be  made 

i  See  "  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland,"  by  Miss  Stokes, 
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in  every  church  in  Corca-Bhaiscin  at  the  same  time 
that  Senan  and  his  followers  would  be  making  it  in 
Inis  Cathaigh?  This  statement  would  also  seem  to 
favour  the  early  date  assigned  by  Petrie  to  the  round 
towers.  It  is  right  to  add  that  this  noble  monument 
would  now  be  probably  a  ruin  were  it  not  for  a  Father 
Moran,  C.C.,  of  Kilrush,  who,  according  to  the  writer 
in  Duffy's  Hibernian  Magazine,  already  referred  to> 
raised  a  subscription  by  which  he  caused  to  be  re- 
paired a  serious  rent  which  was  effected  by  lightning. 
This  rent  must  have  occurred  about  the  year  1800  ; 
for  Ferrar  in  his  "  History  of  Limerick,"  dated  1788, 
refers  to  the  tower  as  being  in  complete  repair,  and 
yet  the  rent  seems  to  have  existed  when  Button 
wrote  about  1808.  Nor  was  it  repaired  until  some 
time  after  1851  ;  for  in  Browne's  handbook  or  guide 
to  the  lower  Shannon,  of  this  date,  the  writer  says 
that  the  tower  was  "split  from  summit  to  base  by 
lightning."  It  seems  to  be  still  without  a  lightning 
conductor,  which  is  remarkable,  considering  that  such 
monuments  are,  I  believe,  now  in  charge  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  which  in  1880-1  repaired  the  ruins  in  Inis 
Cathaigh  at  a  cost  of  £198. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  DAIMHLIAG  AND  OTHER  CHURCHES, 
RUINS,  AND   REMAINS 

THERE  are  about  eight  places  in  Ireland,  of  which 
Inis  Cathaigh  is  one,  which  are  popularly  supposed 
to  have  had  seven  churches,  and  no  more.  On  in- 
vestigation this  would  appear,  nearly  in  every  case, 
to  be  a  myth,  and  in  Inis  Cathaigh  among  others, 
except,  indeed,  the  "  seven  churches "  be  taken  to 
mean  the  number  erected  in  the  Saint's  lifetime,  in 
which  sense  the  popular  belief  may  be  correct.  It 
has  been  stated  by  several  writers  that  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  Inis  Cathaigh  to  the  Corporation 
of  Limerick  there  were  eleven  churches,  though  the 
subsequent  inquisition  only  refers  to  four.  Tradition 
also  assigns  eleven  churches  to  it.  Thus  in  Michael 
O'Brannon's  Irish  poem  on  the  Shannon,  written 
about  1794: — 

"  Is  iomdha  oilcan,  fearmhar,  fairsing, 
A  gcompas  solusach  a  reime, 
O  Cathair  Luimnighe  go  Ceann  Leime. 
S  d'a  nuimhir  oilean,  Inse  Cathaigh  ; 
Air  ar'  chuir  an  naomh  ba  glormhar  beatha, 
Senan,  aon  cean  deag  de  theampluibh 
As  clogas  aluin  ard  na  d-teanta." 

Again,  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  some  time  Protestant 
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curate  of  Kilrush,  writing  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  in  "  Mason's  Statistical  Survey  of  Ireland," 
says  that  in  his  time  were  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
eleven  churches.  Hills,  who  visited  the  island  about 
1864,  and  accepts  the  view  that  there  were  once 
eleven  churches,  says  that  he  then  found  six  churches 
there,  with  possibly  the  fragment  of  a  seventh.  Mr. 
Westropp,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  only  six 
churches  are  known  as  having  existed.  But  much,  if 
not  all,  of  this  apparent  conflict  is  due  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  some  authorities  rank  oratories  and  the  like 
as  churches,  while  others  do  not. 

How  came  it  that  so  many  churches  were  erected 
within  such  a  small  area  ?  The  great  piety  of  the 
age  would  seem  a  sufficient  answer ;  but  judging  by 
the  light  which  the  Register  of  Clonmacnois  throws 
on  the  origin  of  the  structures  in  that  famous  founda- 
tion, some  of  these  churches  in  Inis  CathaigJi  may 
have  been  sepulchral  chapels  or  chantries  of  septs 
and  families  who  had  endowed  them. 

All  the  ruins  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
where  the  current  sweeps  with  great  force,  and  is 
continually  making  inroads  on  the  shore.  On  a  cliff, 
at  this  side,  12  to  15  feet  high,  is  the  north-west 
angle  of  a  building  which  stood  church-wise,  this 
ruin  having  been  all  but  swallowed  up  by  the  waters. 
Therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
the  many  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  these 
churches  were  erected,  more  of  them  on  the  eastern 
shore  have  shared  the  fate  of  this  one.  Indeed,  there 
are  piles  of  building-stones  in  the  Shannon's  bed  to 
the  east  of  the  island  which  would  seem  to  confirm 
this  view.  And  again,  while  Dr.  Malone  and  others 
give  the  present  area  of  the  island  as  100  acres,  the 
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area  was  once,  according  to  older  accounts,  close  on 
200  acres,  twenty  of  which,  previous  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastery,  were  covered  with  wood. 

The  Daimhliag,  or  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary's, 
must  have  been  already  venerable  for  its  antiquity 
when,  centuries  ago,  Inis  Cathaigh  ceased  to  be  a 
Bishop's  See.  The  very  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  built  in  a  remote  age  when  stone  churches 
were  uncommon.  It  was  grand  and  beautiful  in  its 
proportions  for  the  age  and  place  to  which  it  belonged. 
It  measures  on  the  inside  68  ft.  4  in.  in  length,  and 
27  ft.  7  in.  in  breadth,  and  is  of  a  proportionate  height. 
As  in  all  these  ancient  churches,  there  are  indications 
that  the  early  church  was  partly  pulled  down  and 
re-modelled  at  later  periods.  The  western  part  is  of 
great  age,  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  period  of 
Irish  Church  architecture.  The  eastern  side,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  a  much  later  date,  probably  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  west  gable,  to  a  height  of 
10  ft.  6  in.,  is  built  of  very  large  stones,  not  laid  in 
regular  courses,  not  hammered,  not  even  quarried, 
which  is  the  sure  criterion  of  its  primitive  character ; 
but  from  that  upwards  the  stones  are  small,  and  the 
building  much  more  modern  than  the  lower  part. 
This  gable  is  considered  to  resemble  strikingly  that 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Glendalough,  in  its  having  at 
each  corner  a  rectangular  pillar,  projecting  2  ft,  and 
measuring  in  breadth  3  ft.  5  in.,  these  pillars  being 
evidently  intended  to  support  a  stone  roof.  The  low, 
square,  massive  doorway  in  this  gable  belongs  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  and  was  only  comparatively 
recently  discovered  and  re-opened,  having  been  closed 
many  centuries  ago  when  an  entrance  in  the  pointed 
style  was  made  in  the  southern  side  wall,  near  the 
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same  end.  In  the  wall,  near  this  ancient  doorway, 
an  inscribed  stone  has  been  discovered  which  may 
have  belonged  to  a  still  more  ancient  edifice.  The 
church,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  divided  into  nave 
and  choir,  but  it  may  have  been  so  divided  originally. 
The  windows,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  pointed, 
and  seem  in  some  instances  to  be  inserted  in  the 
masonry  of  the  ancient  church.  The  east  gable, 
except  a  few  feet  of  the  lower  part,  was  all  rebuilt. 
In  the  stone,  which  closes  the  top  of  the  window  in 
this  gable,  there  is,  on  the  outside,  the  head  of  a 
bishop,  with  his  mitre,  which  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  islanders  as  being  the  supposed  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  of  St.  Senan.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  defaced  by  the  Danes  when  they  destroyed 
the  magnificent  monument  of  St.  Senan,  of  which 
this  is  said  to  have  formed  a  part.  There  is  a  door- 
way in  the  north  wall  opposite  that  in  the  south  wall, 
and  another  near  the  east  end  opening  into  an  lardom 
or  sacristy,  which  measures  26  ft.  6  in.  from  east  to 
west,  and  10  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and  is  evidently 
an  after-erection.  The  north  wall,  like  the  western 
gable,  is  built  of  large  stones  to  the  height  of  10  ft. 
6  in. ;  and  the  south  wall  is  also  of  primitive  style  to 
the  height  of  about  10  ft. 

About  5  ft.  from  the  north  of  the  Daimhliag  is  a 
little  oratory  or  Urnaidhe  of  very  great  antiquity, 
measuring  on  the  inside  23  ft.  6  in.  by  12  ft.  10  in. 
The  only  portion  which  seems  to  be  modern  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  west  gable. 

These  buildings  are  enclosed  by  a  rude  wall,  built 
of  large  stones,  and  looking  very  ancient. 

About  twenty  perches  to  the  north  of  the  round 
tower  is  a  small  church,  called  Teampull  Senain,  It 
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is  an  ancient  church,  patched  up  at  various  times. 
It  contains  a  nave  and  choir,  the  dimensions  of  the 
nave  being  23  ft.  10  in.  by  16  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the 
choir,  10  ft.  10  in.,  by  10  ft.  9  in. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  this  there  is  a  small 
building  measuring  21  ft.  8  in.,  by  n  ft.  2  in.,  built  of 
thin  slates,  and  looking  modern. 

This  is  the  famous  St.  Senan's  "  bed,"  where,  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition,  the  remains  of  the  Saint 
lies  buried.  This  tradition  is  also  supported  by  a  manu- 
script life  of  the  Saint  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  O'Looney,  of  Dublin,  the  following  extract 
from  which  is  quoted  in  O'Curry's  "  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish": — "St.Senan  was  buried 
in  Inis  Cathaigh  at  the  north-west  side  of  Teampull 
Mor,  wherein  the  Feart  is  which  is  called  Derc  Senain" 
Regarding  the  ancient  words,  Feart  and  Derc,  it  may 
be  explained  that  these  were  the  names  of  two  of 
the  humblest  monuments  accorded  to  the  ancient 
Irish ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  St.  Senan,  in  his 
humility,  preferred  to  be  buried  in  one  of  these  to 
being  buried  in  the  more  stately  Leac/it,  Dun,  Cnoc, 
or  Cam.  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  White  had  the 
"  bed  "  excavated  some  years  ago,  and  in  it  he  dis- 
covered, and  still  possesses,  a  portion  of  a  skeleton, 
which  he  seems  disposed  to  regard  as  that  of  St. 
Senan.  Considering,  however,  the  many  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  Saint's  death,  the 
characteristics  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  history 
of  the  island  during  the  intervening  period,  I  confess 
I  can  see  little  or  no  grounds  for  his  belief  on  the 
matter. 

It  appears  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth 
which  covered  the  bed  has  been  removed  by  the 
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islanders,  and  scattered  on  their  tillage,  owing 
to  its  supposed  efficacy  in  killing  worms.  Small, 
olive-coloured  stones,  taken  from  the  bed,  were 
put  in  drinking  water  to  cure  disease.  These 
stones  the  seamen  in  the  vicinity  used  to  wear 
as  amulets  about  their  person.  I  know  a  venerable 
clergyman  who  recollects  wearing  a  heart-shaped 
device  formed  of  these  stones  when  a  youngster.  He 
also  informs  me  that  it  was  then,  and  still  is,  the 
custom  for  men  to  take  off  their  shoes  and  stockings 
when  they  venture  into  the  bed  ;  and  that,  according 
to  tradition,  women  should  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, set  foot  on  it,  such  an  act  being  regarded  as 
improper  and  unlucky.  Regarding  this  tradition, 
he  says  that  once  a  bigoted  Protestant  lady  of  Kil- 
rush,  whom  he  knew,  who  ridiculed  the  veneration 
in  which  the  bed  was  held,  ostentatiously  went  into 
it.  The  next  child  she  gave  birth  to  had  not  a  single 
bone  in  its  body,  which  in  the  eyes  of  her  Catholic 
neighbours  tended  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
To  the  mere  lay,  unsophisticated  mind,  this  tradition 
would  seem  to  be  a  fitting  corollary  to  the  more 
ancient  tradition  of  St.  Senan's  objection  to  the 
presence  of  women  on  the  island  during  his  lifetime, 
and  in  any  case  its  tendency  would  seem  to  be 
towards  maintaining  the  grave  of  the  Saint  in  due 
reverence.  Yet  Dr.  Malone  says  as  follows  : — "  I 
have  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dean  Kenny,  of  Ennis, 
for  stating  that  while  he  was  parish  priest  of  Kilrush, 
one  of  his  curates,  the  Rev.  S.  Walsh,  having  one  day, 
in  1827,  got  into  Scattery  Island,  and  wishing  to  break 
down  the  superstitious  feeling,  as  he  deemed  it, 
which  prevented  females  from  walking  over  the  bed 
of  St.  Senan,  urged  all  the  women  of  the  island  to 
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enter  it.  The  only  noticeable  result  or  coincidence 
was  that  all  of  them  in  a  few  days  were  evicted  for 
ever."  Calamity  enough,  one  would  think. 

About  40  perches  to  the  south-west  of  the  Round 
Tower,  and  on  the  hill  called  ard  na  n-aingeal  (height 
of  the  angels),  being  the  spot  where  St.  Senan  is  said 
to  have  been  deposited  by  the  angels,  there  is  a 
church  called  Teampull  cnuic  na  n-aingeal  (church  of 
the  hill  of  the  angels),  also  called  St.  Gabriel's  Church, 
now  in  ruins.  The  fragments  remaining  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  of  modern  construction.  It 
measures  40  ft.  6  in.  by  16  ft.  8  in.  There  is  another 
building  joined  to  the  south-east  of  this  church.  It 
measures  35  ft.  10  in.  by  15  ft.  A  legend  about  the 
selection  by  St.  Senan  of  this  spot  for  a  church  is 
related. 

About  50  perches  to  the  south-east  of  the  Daimliliag 
there  is  a  large  church  called  Teampull  na  marbh  (the 
church  of  the  dead).  It  is  internally  67  ft.  10  in.  by 
18  ft.  6  in.  Here  the  people  in  the  island  bury  the 
dead.  In  former  days  it  was  the  favourite  burial- 
place  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Corca- 
Bhaiscin.  Thus  the  Annals  record  the  burial  there 
of  a  lady  of  the  MacMahon  family,  who  died  at 
Kilmacduane.  Graham  says:  "Scattery  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  burial-places  in  the  county,  but 
in  case  of  stormy  weather  Shanakill  (Sean  -  Chill, 
old  church,  or  graveyard),  near  Kilrush,  is  used. 
The  country  people  believe  that  all  the  bodies 
buried  in  the  latter  place  are  conveyed  under 
the  bed  of  the  river  into  the  holy  ground  of 
Iniscattery,"  which  is  only  worth  quoting  by  way  of 
showing  the  great  veneration  in  which  the  island  was 
held.  Teampull  na  marbh  is  referred  to  in  an  in- 
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quisition  taken  in  Elizabeth's  reign  as  the  abbey  of  St. 
Senan.  It  is  very  much  modernised.  From  some  of 
the  lives  of  St.  Senan,  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
buried  here,  and  that  an  imposing  monument  was 
erected  there  to  his  memory,  but,  as  before  stated, 
according  to  other  lives  and  to  popular  tradition,  he 
was  buried  in  St.  Senan's  bed. 

There  was  an  ancient  graveyard  on  one  of  the 
eastern  cliffs  where,  in  Graham's  time,  "  layers  of 
human  bones,  a  few  feet  from  the  surface,  were 
washed  off  gradually  by  the  action  of  the  tide." 
Button  says,  after  referring  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
Danes  on  the  island  by  Brian  : — "  From  this  and  other 
battles  in  Scattery,  together  with  its  formerly  con- 
taining seven  churches  and  the  Priory,  all  with  church- 
yards, some  of  which  are  popular  burial-places  to  this 
day,  the  entire  soil  of  this  island  is  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  human  bones.  In  some  places,  where  the 
sea  has  worn  away  the  cliff  perpendicularly,  a  stratum 
of  human  bones  is  visible,  six  or  seven  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil." 

Near  the  shore,  not  far  from  Teampull  na  marbh> 
are  the  vaults  of  a  castle  which  was  erected  by  the 
lay  Corbe  of  Inis  Cathaigh  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Near  St.  Senan's  bed  a  very  ancient  tombstone 
has  been  lately  uncovered.  It  was  brought  here  from 
an  adjacent  field  where  it  was  discovered.  It  has  a 
curious  incised  cross,  with  what  are  technically  called 
triquetra  knots,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  designs  in 
the  Irish  manuscripts,  and  occurs  also  in  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  at  Clonmacnois.  The  inscriptions 
on  this  flag  caused  at  one  time  some  controversy,  for 
there  are  two  inscriptions,  one  at  each  end  of  the  flag, 
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cut  at  different  times,  and  in  opposite  directions. 
Thus  some  endeavoured  to  decipher  both  while 
standing  at  one  end  of  the  flag,  but  the  inscription  at 
the  far  end  can  only  be  deciphered  while  in  this 
position,  and  to  decipher  the  other  inscription  it  is 
necessary  to  stand  at  the  other  end.  The  inscriptions 
are : — Or  do  moinach  (a  prayer  for  Monach),  and  Or  do 
moenach  aite  mogroin  (a  prayer  for  Moenach,  tutor  of 
Mogron).  How  pathetic  to  have  thus  accidentally 
brought  to  light  the  names  of  ancient  personages,  of 
whom  absolutely  nothing  else  is  known  ! 

The  blessed  well  of  St.  Senan,  which  was  famous 
down  the  centuries  for  the  miraculous  works  said  to 
be  effected  by  its  water,  is  stated  to  be  the  joint  work 
of  St.  Senan  and  an  angel.  The  island,  it  is  said, 
being  in  want  of  fresh  water,  Senan;  directed  by  an 
angel,  proceeded  to  a  spot  where  rooting  up  the 
earth  with  the  end  of  his  staff  Tobar  Senain  (well  of 
Senan)  sprang  forth.  St.  Senan  set  down  the  staff 
by  the  well,  which  grew  into  a  hazel  tree,  which  was 
there,  it  is  alleged,  when  the  life  which  records  this 
occurrence  was  written.  Down  to  a  recent  period  the 
sailors  of  Limerick  used  to  resort  to  it  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  take  some  of  its  water  to  their  ships  with 
the  view  of  allaying  thereby  tempests  at  sea.  It  is 
situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Round  Tower,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  steps  leading  down  to  it  is  a  very 
rude  and  ancient  cross,  the  carving  of  which  is  nearly 
effaced.  Graham  says  that  multitudes  used  to  go 
into  the  island  on  Easter  Monday  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  penance  on  their  bare  knees,  round  the 
stony  beach  and  holy  well  there ;  but,  according  to 
Button,  the  penance  on  bare  knees  would  only  apply 
to  the  round  of  the  holy  well,  which  corresponds  with 
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the  custom  still  observed  in  performing  "  rounds  "  at 
the  Saint's  birth-place,  Mullougha.  Dr.  Malone,  in 
comparing  the  customs  of  the  Scattery  pilgrimage  with 
those  of  Loch  Derg,  says  that  in  both  places  the 
pilgrimage  closes  by  the  largest  stone  being  carried 
from  the  island  shore  to  the  church,  the  practice 
having,  he  considers,  probably  come  down  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  when  such  stones  would  be 
required  in  the  construction  of  the  sacred  edifices. 
Another  custom  which  Graham  describes  is  that  of 
sailing  a  new  boat,  after  being  launched,  around  the 
island  sun-wise  [Button  says,  "  in  a  course  opposite 
that  of  the  sun,"  which,  no  doubt,  is  incorrect],  and 
putting  a  few  pebbles  from  the  shore  of  the  island  in 
her  keel  before  going  to  sea.  Incidentally  he  refers  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  200 
fishing  boats  emerge  from  the  neighbouring  creeks  to 
take  their  station  for  the  night's  fishing.  How  many 
might  one  see  now  ? 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  "CLOG-OIR"  OF  ST.  SENAN 

THE  small  sacred  hand-bells  used  during  the  Mass 
and  other  church  services  were  regarded  as  among 
the  most  precious  relics  of  the  Irish  Saints  in  whose 
services  they  were  used.  Sir  Wm.  Wilde  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  one  of  the  Irish  names  for  the  round 
towers,  cloig-teach  (bell-house),  was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  these  towers  were  specially  used  to  hold 
those  hand-bells.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  the 
clearest  evidence  that  they  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration.  The  early  Irish  bells  were  all  hand-bells, 
and  were  almost  invariably  rectangular  in  transverse 
section.  The  oldest  specimens  were  formed  of  sheet 
metal,  the  jointing  being  effected  by  riveting.  Later 
they  were  made  of  bronze.  When  worn  or  broken, 
and  no  longer  of  any  use  for  their  original  purposes, 
they  were  enclosed  in  shrines  which  were  studded 
with  jewels  and  other  costly  ornaments.  Only  six 
specimens  of  such  shrines  are  now  in  existence,  and 
outside  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  such  shrines 
seem  to  have  been  quite  unknown.  Down  to  recent 
times  some  of  these  enshrined  bells  were  used  for 
adjuration,  as  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  is  now  used  in  a 
court  of  law. 

Of  the  relics  pertaining  to  St.  Senan,  there  is  none 

of  more  interest  than  the  clog-oir  or  golden  bell.     In 
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some  of  the  lives  it  is  stated  that  it  descended  from 
heaven  on  the  island  at  a  time  when  Saints  Brendan 
and  Ciaran  were  staying  there,  but,  according  to  other 
accounts,  it  fell  at  the  cross  between  Kildimo  and 
Farrihy,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
an  altar  still  stood  to  commemorate  the  event.  From 
its  supposed  miraculous  descent  from  heaven,  it 
appears  to  have  been  originally  called  clog-na-neul, 
the  bell  of  the  clouds.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  had,  no  doubt,  a  more  mundane  origin,  if  indeed  it 
was  not  simply  a  meteorite  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
bell ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  these  traditions  have  been  based  more  or  less  on 
fact.  The  hand-bells  being,  as  we  have  seen,  held  in 
great  veneration,  had  their  appointed  custodians,  or 
Herenachs.  The  custodians  of  the  bells,  as  well  as 
other  functionaries  or  Corbes,  were  given  certain  lands 
belonging  to  the  monastery,  called  Termon  lands, 
and  hence  the  places  named  Tramon  at  the  present 
day  in  Clare.  These  offices  were  hereditary  to  this 
extent,  that  on  the  death  of  the  Herenach  or  Corbe 
the  rest  of  the  same  stock,  who  possessed  the  Termon 
lands,  elected  a  successor  from  the  family.  In  this 
way  the  Cahans  (Keanes)  of  Corca-Bhaiscin  were  for 
generations  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery 
in  Inis  Cathaigh  the  custodians  of  the  clog-air.  These 
were  MacCahans,  and  through  marriage,  it  is  said, 
of  a  daughter  of  this  family  with  one  of  the  O' Cahans, 
a  family  which  came  to  Clare  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  the  latter  family  became  the  custodians,  and 
its  representative  at  the  present  day,  Mr.  Marcus 
Keane,  Beech  Park,  near  Ennis,  has  in  his  possession 
what  remains  of  the  clog-oir.  I  understand,  however, 
that  some  old  people,  living  near  Carrigaholt,  give  a 
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different  account  of  how  the  bell  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  (yCahans,  the  well-known  Father 
Malachy  Duggan  taking,  according  to  this  account, 
a  leading  part  in  the  transfer. 

What  remains  of  the  clog-oir  is  merely  the  shrine  ; 
of  the  bell  nothing  is  known. 

Canon  Dwyer,  the  Protestant  historian  of  the 
Diocese  of  Killaloe,  says  of  this  shrine : — "  From  the 
plates  (illustrations)  of  the  bell  of  St.  Senan  [he  had 
not  seen  the  clog-oir\  it  seems  to  have  been  pyramidal 
and  quadrangular  in  shape,  but  narrower  at  the  side 
than  at  the  front.  The  front  face  exhibits  two 
grotesque  winged  serpents,  standing  erect,  back  to 
back,  neck  interlacing  with  neck,  and  with  hands  (or 
fins  rather)  grasping  mutually.  The  forked  tongue 
of  each  is  protuberant,  and  falls  on  the  wing.  Each 
supports  itself  on  a  broad  fishy  tail,  light  foliage 
decoration  around.  The  back  of  the  bell  is  divided 
into  well-proportioned  compartments  or  panels,  over 
which  a  serpentine  decoration  is  elaborately  evolved 
in  intricate  coils.  The  two  ends  are  taken  up  with  a 
bold  comprehensive  panel,  having  in  each  instance  a 
human  head,  and  in  one  a  body  draped  in  diaper 
robing,  and  a  beast  of  the  leopard  tribe  rampant,  is 
making  a  deadly  spring  towards  the  vital  parts  near 
the  neck  of  the  man.  In  the  other  case,  though  the 
head  above  is  human  and  unornamental,  an  allegori- 
cal fiend,  wearing  a  crown  like  a  Roman  mural  one, 
seems  to  have  got  its  death-blow,  and  is  in  an  attitude 
of  collapse,  head  aside,  wings  drooped,  and  legs  falling 
together."  On  this  description  Mr.  Westropp  com- 
ments as  follows  : — "  The  leopard  is  rampant  in  front 
of  a  conventional  tree.  A  bishop's  head  in  high  relief, 
and  of  unusually  rude  design,  projects  above  it,  but 
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there  is  no  trace  of  a  human  body  or  diaper  robe,  nor 
any  evidence  that  the  beast  is  making  a  deadly  spring 
at  its  neck.  .  .  .  The  shrine  is  5!  inches  high,  and 
the  base  is  2\  inches  by  2  inch,  with  four  rude  legs. 
It  measures  3  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  has  rounded 
corner  pieces."  It  consists  of  an  inner  case  of  strong 
bronze  plates,  coated  with  plates  of  silver,  which  were 
jewelled  and  gilt.  At  present  one  of  the  sides  is 
stripped  of  its  silver  plate.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  inner  bronze  case  is  the  clog-oir  proper,  or 
bell,  but  this  seems  most  unlikely,  as  this  inner  case 
is  a  feature  of  all  the  shrines.  Again,  regarding  the 
name  clog-oir,  it  is  believed  by  some  that  this  is 
simply  a  corruption  of  the  name  clog-oireadlia 
(precious  or  famous  bell),  which  I  think  most 
likely. 

The  clog-oir  was  used  for  generations  for  purposes 
of  adjuration,  dreadful  results  being  supposed  to 
follow  perjury  in  such  circumstances.  Mr.  VVestropp 
tells  a  story  of  its  occult  powers.  Once  a  gentleman 
from  Galway  sent  his  servant  to  borrow  it,  and  the 
latter  (who  was  actually  guilty  of  the  crime  his 
master  wanted  to  detect),  fearing  the  relic,  flung  it 
into  the  sea.  On  his  return  he  told  his  master  that 
the  Cahans  would  not  lend  it.  "  You  are  a  liar,  for 
there  it  is  on  the  table  before  you,"  was  the  reply,  and 
the  terrified  culprit  at  once  confessed  his  crime.  The 
late  Mr.  Marcus  Keane  once  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  clog-oir  was  last  used  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  was  about  the  year  1834  that  a 
tenant  farmer  had  his  house  broken  into  and  robbed 
of  £20.  He  applied  for  the  bell,  as  he  suspected  the 
robbery  to  have  been  committed  by  persons  in  his 
neighbourhood.  It  was  brought  with  much  cere- 
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mony  to  his  house,  and  after  Mass,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  whole  parish 
to  assemble  to  clear  themselves  from  suspicion  upon 
the  bell.  On  the  Saturday  night  preceding  this 
ordeal,  the  farmer  was  frightened  by  hearing  a  crash 
at  the  window,  which  was  broken  in.  He  appre- 
hended that  his  days  were  numbered,  but  after  wait- 
ing some  time  in  great  fear  all  became  quiet.  On 
lighting  a  candle  to  see  what  had  occurred,  he 
found  to  his  great  astonishment  that  his  £20 — even 
the  identical  notes  tied  with  the  same  string — had 
been  thrust  in  through  the  broken  pane,  and  were  on 
the  floor. 

Until  these  bells  passed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  clog- 
oir,  into  Protestant  hands,  much  ceremony  was  used 
regarding  them.  Thus  Anderson,  writing  of  a  similar 
bell,  clog-na-fidleach  (the  bell  of  bloodiness),  which 
was  hired  out  till  1840  by  its  hereditary  keepers,  the 
O'Rourkes,  to  discover  guilty  parties,  says  :  "  The 
borrower  paid  a  fee  and  took  an  oath  upon  the  bell 
to  return  it  within  a  certain  time,  and  that  it  should 
neither  touch  ground  nor  pass  out  of  human  hands. 
Hence  when  he  required  to  be  disengaged  from  the 
bearing  of  the  bell,  he  could  only  be  so  by  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  another  person  equally  sworn,  and 
when  night  came  the  family  had  to  sit  up,  and  the 
neighbours  would  gather  as  to  a  wake,  so  that  when 
one  was  tired  of  holding  it,  another  might  relieve 
him." 

The  clog-oir  was  lent  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
in  1864,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Academy  for  some  years.  In  1900,  it  was 
exhibited  at  Lisdoonvarna,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  held  there  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
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quaries  of  Ireland.  May  I  express  the  hope  that  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  this  famous  relic  will,  on 
suitable  occasions,  be  given  to  the  people  of  Clare, 
and  especially  of  ancient  Corca-Bhaisdn,  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  it  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  "COOK  COLLECTION"  OF  IRISH  BELLS,   ETC. 

BUT  while  the  clog-oir  is  the  bell  which  is  traditionally, 
and  indeed  historically,  associated  with  St.  Senan,  I 
lately  discovered  at  the  British  Museum,  London, 
while  looking  for  the  bell  of  St.  Cuana,  Kilshanny, 
County  Clare,  which  I  had  learned  was  there,  a  very 
ancient  tiny  bell,  labelled  as  follows  : — "  Bronze  bell 
from  Innis-Scattery,  County  Clare,  Ireland — perhaps 
of  St.  Senan,  who  died  A.D.  554."  With  it  were  the 
bells  of  St.  Cuana  and  of  St.  Ruadhan  of  Lorrha, 
besides  other  Irish  bells  and  relics,  and  some  bell 
shrines.  I  sent  for  the  Museum  keeper,  who  kindly 
opened  the  case  for  me,  and  at  the  back  of  the  various 
articles  I  found  them  labelled  with  the  inscription  : 
"  Cook's  Collection,  Parsons  Town.  Purchased,  1854." 
Who  Cook  was,  or  how  he  came  by  these  relics,  I  was 
unable  to  learn  from  the  intelligent  keeper.  How- 
ever, my  curiosity  was  soon  afterwards  satisfied  by  a 
paper  which  I  discovered,  in  the  Kilkenny  Archae- 
logical  Society's  proceedings,  on  these  very  bells  and 
relics,  and  by  this  very  Cook  or  Cooke.  It  is  a  paper 
which,  as  a  Catholic  Irishman,  filled  me  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  some  priests  of 
my  Church,  who  actually  handed  over  these  precious 
relics  to  the  said  Cook,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
now  lost  to  their  various  localities  and  to  Ireland,  and 
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are  placed  in  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  room  "  of  the  British 
Museum,  London. 

The  paper  in  entitled,  "Paper  by  T.  Cooke,  on 
Ancient  Irish  Bells."  It  says  :  "  One  of  the  bells 
exhibited  was  a  small  bronze  bell  from  Scattery 
Island,  obtained  from  Mr.  Underwood,  who  informed 
the  lecturer  that  it  was  found  in  Scattery.  It  is  by 
far  the  smallest  specimen  the  lecturer  met  with  of 
rectangular-shaped  bells,  the  dimensions  at  the  mouth 
not  being  more  than  2.\  in.  by  \  in.  It  is  2f  in.  in 
height,  exclusive  of  the  handle,  which  is  of  one 
casting  with  the  body  of  the  bell.  There  are  traces 
of  a  staple  from  the  interior  of  the  top,  as  if  for 
suspension  of  a  clapper."  Then  the  paper  describes 
the  bell  of  St.  Guana,  and  thus  proceeds  : — "  St. 
Cuana,  of  Cill-Cuana,  alias  Kilshanny,  is  supposed  to 
have  died  A.D.  650.  The  bell  was  given  to  the 
lecturer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nowlan,  P.P.,  New  Quay, 
County  Clare."  Again,  of  the  bell  of  St.  Ruadhan 
it  says  :  "  The  bell  of  St.  Ruadhan  of  Lorrha  was 
presented  to  the  lecturer  by  Rev.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
R.C.  Incumbent  of  Lorrha,  in  which  parish  this 
relic  was  preserved."  Of  another  bell,  that  of  St. 
Culan,  it  says :  "  The  bell  of  Culanus  was  given  to 
the  writer  by  Rev.  Michael  Bohun,  P.P.  of  Glenkeen, 
County  Tipperary,  who  died  1851  "  ;  and  so  on. 

As  a  further  instance  of  the  carelessness  which 
prevailed  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  regarding  church 
relics,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  large  bell  was 
found  in  the  last  century  near  the  old  church  of 
Moyarta,  which  the  local  clergy  allowed  to  be  sold  in 
Limerick.  Again  in  1802,  an  ancient  brass  lamp  or 
censer  was  found  in  a  field  near  the  Kilrush  church, 
but  what  became  of  it  is  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

FURTHER  TRACES  OF  ST.  SENAN 

REVERTING  to  Mullougha,  the  Saint's  birth-place, 
there  still  exist  in  that  locality  some  ruins;  "  rounds" 
are  still  performed  ;  and  traditions  abound  there 
regarding  him.  One  of  the  ruins  is  that  of  a  church, 
of  which  the  west  gable  only  remains.  Lying  near 
this  gable  was,  until  very  recently,  the  top  stone, 
socketed  for  a  cross.  Near  the  church  is  an  oratory, 
measuring  12  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.  9  in.,  which,  according 
to  Dwyer,  from  whom  I  have  taken  these  measure- 
ments, is  just  the  size  of  St.  Bennen's  Oratory  in 
Aran.  Surrounding  the  church  and  oratory  is  a 
graveyard.  A  little  to  the  east  of  these  is  a  cairn, 
which  is  called  "  St.  Senan's  altar."  All  these  are  on 
a  high  ridge,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Shannon's  mouth. 

In  the  valley  underneath  this  ridge  is  St.  Senan's 
lake,  which  once  covered  many  acres,  but  which, 
having  been  recently  drained,  has  now  dwindled  to 
comparatively  small  dimensions.  A  tradition  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  this  lake  is  that  St.  Senan  asked  his 
mother  to  pick  three  rushes  from  the  valley  near 
their  dwelling,  and  that  she,  having  done  so,  the 
present  lake  sprang  up.  At  the  base  of  the  hill,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  ruins  referred  to,  and  just  near 
the  lake,  is  a  round  flag  or  stone  which,  according  to 
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tradition,  marks  the  Saint's  birth-place.  Surrounding 
it  is  a  furrow  or  groove,  around  which  countless 
votaries  have  moved  on  bare  knees,  this  being  an 
essential  portion  of  the  "  rounds,"  before  doing  the 
circuit  of  the  lake.  Near  this  are  a  few  stunted,  very 
old  trees,  surrounded  by  a  natural  pathway  formed 
by  the  bare  feet  of  the  pilgrims.  And  close  by  these, 
overhung  by  the  boundary  wall,  is  "  St.  Senan's  well." 
Among  the  votive  offerings  left  here  was  one  which 
I  thought  well  typified  the  profanity  and  vulgarity 
which  are  the  adjuncts  of  our  so-called  modern 
civilisation.  It  was  a  drinking-glass  on  which  was 
inscribed  "  Guinness's  XX  "  ! 

Among  the  traditions  which  still  linger  in  the 
locality,  is  one  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
Senan,  being  a  variant  of  an  anecdote  which  I  have 
already  told.  As  his  mother  took  out  the  Saint  in  her 
arms  early  on  a  summer's  morning,  she  tasted  some 
wild  fruit  that  happened  to  be  on  her  way.  To  her 
great  astonishment,  the  child  remarked  :  "  Is  mock  a 
loingean  (itheari]  tu  a  mhathair"  (It  is  early  you  eat,  O 
mother).  To  which  she  answered  :  "  Sean  a  leabhran 
tu  a  leinbh  "  (It  is  old  you  talk,  O  child).  And  thus 
from  Sean  came  the  name  Senan. 

Of  the  foundations  which  St.  Senan  established  on 
the  islands  of  the  Shannon,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Fergus,  scarcely  any  trace  now  remains.  It  is 
believed  by  some  that  the  ruins  of  these  churches 
were  used  in  after  days  for  the  building  of  the  church 
and  monastery  of  the  Canons  Regular  in  Canon 
Island.  The  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  was 
the  order  which,  according  to  Ware,  Lenihan,  and 
others,  St.  Senan  established  in  Inis  Cathaigh ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  this  order  was  established 
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in  Ireland  so  early  as  this  period.  At  a  later  date, 
however,  there  were  several  foundations  of  the  order, 
not  only  on  the  islands  of  the  Shannon,  possibly 
including  Inis  Cathaigh,  but  also  on  the  islands  off 
the  Kerry  Coast. 

In  Inis  Caorach,  or  Mutton  Island,  there  remains, 
according  to  Mr.  Westropp,  the  rude  stone  shaft  of  a 
cross,  and  part  of  the  west  gable  of  an  oratory  of  St. 
Senan.  No  trace  of  the  church  remains,  but  the  site 
is  still  pointed  out.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day,  eleven 
centuries  ago,  the  original  island,  which  was  then 
called  Inis  Fithe,  was  split  into  three  parts  by  a 
"  storm  and  tidal  wave,"  a  thousand  persons  perishing 
on  the  occasion. 

Bishop's  Island,  near  Kilkee,  has  for  generations 
been  practically  isolated  from  the  mainland,  being  a 
precipitous  rock,  environed  with  perpendicular  or 
overhanging  cliffs,  and  therefore  the  primitive  build- 
ings which  it  contains,  believed  to  have  been  used  by 
St.  Senan,  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
What  appears  from  the  mainland  seems  to  be  two 
small  huts,  as  if  to  afford  shelter  for  sheep  or  goats, 
which  might  have  been  once  on  the  island.  But  a 
visit  to  the  island  would  reveal  that  "  one  of  these 
is  a  curious  beehive  house,  which  measures  in 
circumference  115  feet.  The  exterior  face  of  the  wall 
at  four  different  heights,  recedes  to  a  depth  of  about, 
one  foot ;  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  any  other 
structure  of  the  kind,  and  which  was  probably 
introduced  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  weight  of 
the  dome-shaped  roof.  This  was  formed,  not  on  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  but,  as  usual,  by  the  gradual 
approximation  of  the  stones  as  the  wall  ascended. 
The  other  building  is  the  Oratory  of  St.  Senan,  the 
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erection  of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  himself. 
It  measures  18  feet  by  12  feet ;  the  walls  are  2  feet 
7  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  of  very  antique  type, 
stone-roofed,  with  a  doorway  in  the  south  side,  and 
immediately  adjoining  the  west  end  wall.  The  door- 
way is  6  feet  in  height,  i  foot  10  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  and  2  feet  4  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  east 
window  of  the  oratory  splays  externally,  and  in  this 
respect  is  probably  unique  in  Ireland.  Several  large 
monumental  pillar  stones  stand  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  church,  in  an  easterly  direction,  but  they 
bear  no  inscriptions  or  symbols."  1 

The  island  is  called  in  Irish  Oilean  an  Easpuig 
gortaigh  (island  of  the  fasting  bishop),  which  well 
tallies  with  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  regarding 
the  ascetic  habits  of  St.  Senan.  The  remarkable 
ruins  on  Oilean  TSenack,  one  of  the  Magherees, 
lying  off  the  Kerry  Coast,  were  probably  of  his 
foundation. 

Among  the  many  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Senan, 
one  was  Cill-chaillighe  (Cill-na-Caillighe,  church  of  the 
nun),  which  was  reverenced  by  the  people  with  a 
veneration  second  only  to  Scattery.  This  was  in  the 
parish  of  Kilferagh  (Kilkee).  There  was  a  burial- 
ground  called  Cill  na  g  Cailleach  (church  of  the  nuns), 
which  lies  in  the  townland  to  which  it  has  given 
name.  O'Curry,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood, 
saw  some  of  the  church  walls,  but  now  there  is  no 
vestige  of  them.  It  is  stated  that  through  a  lapse  in 
piety  this  church  became  converted  into  a  barn,  and 
wonderful  miracles  are  recorded  regarding  its 
destruction  in  divine  wrath,  and  its  restoration 
afterwards. 

1  Wakeman's  "  Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities." 
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This  church  of  Cill-na-Caillighe  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  mention,  for  there  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  church  in  which  St.  Senan 
breathed  his  last,  or  into  which,  or  the  convent  in 
connection  with  which,  he  was  taken  immediately 
after  having  expired,  and  hence  the  great  veneration 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  this  church  was  held.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  before  his  death  he  proceeded 
to  visit  his  early  instructor,  St.  Cassidus,  and  the  lives 
say  that  on  his  way  he  turned  off  towards  the  church 
of  Eochaille,  and  that  it  was  here  that  his  remains 
afterwards  lay.  Now  turning  to  Graham,  we  learn 
that  the  ancient  name  of  Cill-na-Caillaghe  was  Cill 
Cochaille,  which  no  doubt  is  the  Cill  Eochaille  referred 
to.  The  fate  of  this  church,  and  the  robbery,  oppres- 
sion, and  insults  suffered  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  by  their  piety  and  gifts  supported  and  endowed 
it,  are  so  characteristic  of  what  has  generally  obtained 
through  Ireland,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  has,  with  self-complacency, 
said  on  the  subject.  "  Cill-na-Caillighe^  he  says,  "is 
the  burial-place  of  the  Protestant  families  of  Cox  and 
Scales,  who  have  leases  in  perpetuity  of  adjoining 
farms  from  the  representatives  of  the  Ballykett 
Hickman  family,  by  whom  they  and  some  other 
families  were  settled  here  upwards  of  a  century  since, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  Protestant  religion 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  salutary  effects  of 
this  policy  have  been  long  visible  in  the  superior 
civilisation,  loyalty,  and  industry  of  these  parishes !  '* 
And  all  this  virtue  and  superiority  because  they  were 
Protestants,  or  sold  their  Catholic  Faith  for  a  "  mess 
of  pottage  "  ! 

That  locality  has  since  given  us  an  O'Curry  from 
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among  its  benighted  "  papists,"  but  history  is  entirely 
silent  regarding  any  distinguished  Protestant  scion 
from  among  the  planters.  The  graveyard  is  on  an 
elevated  spot,  some  distance  from  the  main  road 
leading  to  Querrin,  and  has  but  a  few  graves,  mainly 
of  Catholic  families. 

A  century  ago,  or  even  less,  there  remained 
several  mementoes  of  the  Saint,  of  which  there  is  now 
no  trace.  Have  the  legitimate  spiritual  successors 
of  St.  Senan  done  their  best  to  preserve  these,  or 
to  perpetuate  his  memory?  Let  us  see  what  the 
historic  records  say. 

According  to  Dwyer  and  Graham,  there  was  a 
cairn  called  Glun  Senain  (the  knee  of  Senain),  at  the 
creek  near  Kilrush,  which  had  a  stone  on  which, 
according  to  tradition,  St.  Senan  had  knelt.  The 
people,  on  passing  by  this,  used  to  uncover  their 
heads  and  say  a  prayer.  Such  mementoes  are  on  the 
waysides  of  every  free  Catholic  country,  and  are  to 
my  mind  beautiful  objects,  being  incentives  to  true 
devotion,  and  means  of  commemorating  the  great  and 
holy  ones  of  the  past.  But  in  1827,  Dean  Kenny, 
when  parish  priest  of  Kilrush,  had,  according  to  Dwyer, 
caused  the  cairn  and  stone  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Again,  some  humble  stone-masons,  but  men  who 
evidently  had  Catholic  tradition  in  their  blood,  whose 
names  were  Thomas,  James,  and  Pat  Cusack,  cut  a 
stone  with  a  representation  of  an  angel  and  of  St. 
Senan,  and  also  inscribed  certain  lines  about  the 
traditional  custom  observed  in  doing  the  "  rounds  " 
in  Inis  Cathaigh,  and  had  it  set  up  on  the  island, 
in  a  spot  consecrated  by  tradition.  But  it  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  there.  It  was  taken  from  the 
island  and  brought  to  Kilkee,  where,  according  to 
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Dvvyer,  "  it  now  lies  forgotten."  This  stone,  I  have 
been  informed,  has  not  been  forgotten,  but  has  been 
brought  back  again,  and  now  lies  on  the  shore  of  the 
island. 

The  old  church  at  Kilrush,  which,  like  so  many 
others,  was  confiscated  by  the  Protestants,  was, 
according  to  a  traditional  elegy  preserved  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  last  century,  built  by  St.  Senan. 
The  probability  is  that  St.  Senan  had  built  a  church 
on  the  site  of  this. 

As  regards  modern  Catholic  churches  in  Clare,  I 
am  not  aware  of  their  containing  any  memento 
whatever  of  St.  Senan  ;  and  I  am  also  sorrowfully 
compelled  to  add  that  I  have  no  recollection  of 
having  ever  heard  his  name  mentioned  on  any  of  the 
numerous  occasions  on  which  I  attended  the  Catholic 
services  in  various  churches  in  my  native  county. 
True,  I  only  know  a  few  of  the  churches  intimately  ; 
and,  again,  I  know  a  truly  admirable  young  priest  who, 
when  curate  at  Kilkee,  always  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  Saint  on  his  festival,  the  8th  March.  However, 
I  do  not  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  my  own  experi- 
ence is  fairly  typical  of  what  obtains,  so  that  verily  it 
is  high  time  we  looked  back  to  our  ancient  moorings, 
and  recognised  the  gravity  and  tendency  of  our 
modern  driftings,  if  the  holy  example  and  intercession 
of  our  native  Saints  are  not  to  cease  as  a  factor  in 
our  lives. 

On  the  many  blessed  wells  in  West  Clare  bearing 
the  name  of  St.  Senan,  and  on  the  patron  held  at 
some  of  them  on  his  festival,  the  8th  March,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell. 


CHAPTER  XV 

FURTHER  TRADITIONS  RELATING  TO  ST.  SENAN 
AND  INIS  CATHAIGH,  AND  INCIDENTS  PER- 
TAINING TO  THE  LATTER 

WE  read  that  "  when  Theodoric,  son  of  Thaddeus 
O'Brien,  ruled  over  Thomond,"  a  subject,  guilty  of 
homicide,  fled  to  Inis  Cathaigh  for  protection  and 
sanctuary,  just  as  Guaire  in  still  more  ancient  times 
fled  to  St.  Ruadhan  of  LorrJia.  The  King's  officers 
dreading  to  violate  St.  Senan's  Sanctuary,  the  King 
himself,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  troops, 
proceeded  to  the  island,  where  he  apparently  quar- 
tered himself  for  one  night  On  the  following  night 
he  stopped  at  the  church  of  Cill-MacDubJiain  (Kil- 
macduane).  On  that  night  St.  Senan  appeared  to 
the  Abbot  at  Inis  Cathaigh,  as  if  about  to  undertake 
a  journey.  The  Abbot  asked  him  where  he  was 
going,  and  the  Saint  answered  that  he  was  going  to 
punish  the  King  who  violated  the  Sanctuary  of 
Senan.  And,  according  to  the  narrative,  "  he  ap- 
peared to  Theodoric  while  in  sleep,  and  transfixed 
him  with  the  end  of  his  staff,  inflicting  a  wound 
which  proved  fatal." 

A  like  punishment  befel,  we  are  told,  another  of  the 
Thomond  chiefs  who  proceeded  to  blows  with  the 
monks  in  Inis  Cathaigh  in  attempting  to  obtain  a 
holy  vessel  from  them.  Also,  in  1262,  Richard  de 
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Clare,  by  reason  of  spoiling  St.  Senan's  Church,  was 
rendered  imbecile  and  delirious,  and  was  killed  three 
days  afterwards  in  a'  hostile  encounter. 

Again,  coming  to  more  historic  times,  it  is  related 
that  one  Bernard  Adams,  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  sent,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  two  of 
his  ministers,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  to 
Inis  Cathaigh  to  forswear  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and 
to  affirm  the  Queen's  supremacy  in  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  and  that  at  night  one  of  the  ministers 
was,  while  asleep,  attacked  by  the  Saint's  Pastoral 
Staff,  and  that  he  died  soon  after. 

The  priest  whom  I  have  already  quoted  says  that 
when  a  boy  he  used  to  hear  it  said  that  on  the  night 
preceding  an  interment  in  Inis  CatJiaigh  a  light  would 
be  seen  flitting  about  the  grave.  He  also  states  that 
a  drowning  never  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  a 
funeral  to  the  island.  On  one  occasion  he  himself 
saw  a  small  boat  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
persons,  constituting  a  funeral  cortege,  upset,  and 
though  some  of  them  were  very  young,  and  one  man 
was  about  a  hundred  years  old,  not  one  of  them  was 
drowned. 

There  is  yet  another  anecdote  bearing  on  the  tra- 
dition that  vandalism  on  the  island,  or  disrespect  for 
its  sanctified  ground,  will  be  severely  punished.  Many 
versions  of  the  anecdote  are  related  by  the  boatmen 
and  islanders,  but  perhaps  that  given  in  the  Clare 
Advertiser,  published  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence, 
may  be  taken  as  correct.  From  this  version  it  would 
appear  that  in  Teampull  Senain  grew  an  old  alder 
tree  from  which,  one  day  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  chief  engineer  of  H.M's 
ship  Hawke  wished  to  cut  a  branch  as  a  memento. 
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Though  a  native  reminded  him  of  the  tradition 
of  the  island,  the  engineer  persisted,  and  cutting  a 
notch,  he  hung  from  the  branch,  which  gave  way 
instantly,  almost  without  a  pull,  and  at  an  unex- 
pected part.  "  He  fell  with  a  terrible  scream,  and 
the  alder  branch  fell  on  him.  There  he  lay  in  great 
pain,  and  had  to  be  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  the  ship, 
where  he  suffered  great  agony."  Other  accounts  say 
that  he  died  on  being  taken  to  the  ship,  and  that  the 
stench  from  the  corpse  was  such  that  he  had  to  be 
instantly  buried  at  sea. 

Verily,  in  view  of  such  catastrophes,  one  cannot 
but  think  that  modern  excavators  and  irreverent 
tramplers,  who  are  permitted  to  depart  from  the 
island  unharmed,  are  indeed  exceedingly  lucky. 

From  an  account  in  an  ancient  manuscript, 
it  would  appear  that  there  were  once  two  celebrated 
cranes  in  Inis  Cathaigh  that  held  their  ground 
against  all  the  cranes  in  the  kingdom.  Also,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Westropp,  two  beautiful  silver  brooches 
and  a  silver  candlestick  were  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  island  about  1840,  and  a  hatchet  which  proved 
to  be  Malayan  ! 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS 

SUCH,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  Inis  Cathaigh  and  of 
its  holy  Saint  Other  Saints  indeed  belonged  to  Inis 
Cathaigh)  but  the  name  and  fame  of  St.  Senan  have 
eclipsed  them  all,  as  they  have  eclipsed  all  but  a  few 
of  the  numerous  Saints  of  Ireland. 

There  can  be  no  more  striking  evidence  of  our  sad 
history  than  that  we  who  are  descended  from  a  race 
who  never  turned  its  back  upon,  or  rejected  one  iota 
of,  the  creed  which  those  early  Saints  taught  are  yet 
so  ignorant  of  all  that  is  handed  down  regarding 
them,  and  of  all  that  they  did.  In  the  natural  order 
of  things,  one  would  expect  that  the  child  brought  up 
in  Catholic  Ireland  would  be  taught  among  his  first 
lessons  something  of  the  Saints  whose  lives  hallowed 
his  native  land.  But  such  is  not  the  case  ;  neither  in 
his  early  days,  when  the  mind  is  susceptible  to 
impressions  which  influence  conduct  through  life,  nor 
in  his  later  days,  does  the  ordinary  Irish  Catholic 
obtain  systematic  information  in  this  respect.  Nor  is 
he  more  fortunate  with  regard  to  Irish  history  in 
general.  Something  of  English  history  he  may 
indeed  pick  up  from  his  school  books,  but  scarcely 
ever  anything  in  the  nature  of  genuine  Irish  history. 
The  result  is  that  the  long  roll  of  saints,  sages,  and 
heroes  who  played  their  part  in  this  land,  and  who 
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made  it  once  famous  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
are  to  him  pretty  much  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
Nay,  not  only  is  he  ignorant  of  such  of  his  country- 
men as  shone  in  those  far-off  times,  and  of  the 
institutions  and  customs  under  and  amidst  which 
they  lived,  but  he  is  frequently  unaware  of  the  heroic 
sacrifices  which  numbers  of  his  countrymen  made 
only  a  generation,  or  a  few  generations,  back  with  the 
view  of  securing  political  and  religious  rights  to  a 
posterity  such  as  he.  These  noble  men  asked  for 
one  reward,  and  one  only — that  they  and  their  deeds 
would  at  least  be  remembered  by  those  in  whose 
interests  they,  in  numerous  instances,  gave  up  even 
life  itself.  How  sad,  how  very  sad  this  state  of  things 
is,  putting  aside  all  considerations  of  the  future.  But 
it  is  when  one  tries  to  look  into  the  future  that  the 
situation  is  most  saddening  of  all.  For  up  to  the 
present  the  people,  in  all  that. pertains  to  manly  con- 
duct, and  Faith  and  Fatherland,  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  tradition.  But  were 
the  present  defective  education  to  continue  much 
longer,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  time  would 
inevitably  come  when  the  average  Irishman  would 
take  no  more  pride  in  the  name  than  if  Ireland  were 
a  mud-heap  thrown  up  from  the  ocean  a  few  cen- 
turies back,  with  no  history  or  no  religious  or  other 
traditions  worth  troubling  about 

But,  strange  to  say,  while  our  Irish  Saints  are  thus 
neglected  at  home,  the  records  of  their  lives  are 
studied  with  avidity  in  other  lands.  I  have  before 
me  as  I  write  Volume  II.  of  "Translations  and  Re- 
prints from  the  Original  Sources  of  European  History," 
published  in  1895  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  preface  states  that  these  volumes  are  used  in 
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fourteen  of  the  principal  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
the  United  States.  And  what  do  you  think  this 
second  volume  of  the  series  is  ?  The  life  of  our 
Irish  Saint,  Columbanus  ! 

Considerations  such  as  these  should,  I  submit, 
induce  the  managers  of  our  schools,  and  others  in 
authority,  to  take  steps  forthwith  to  arrest  this  down- 
ward course  of  a  great  and  noble  race.  Eminent  Irish 
ecclesiastics,  and  others,  who  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject,  have  considered  that  a 
reversion  to  the  use  of  the  Irish  language,  and  to  the 
history  and  deep  piety  which  it  enshrines,  is  the  only 
effective  course  to  adopt.  While  we  neglect  our 
native  literature  we  shall  be  mere  imitators  of  Eng- 
land, whose  literature,  written  for  the  most  part  by 
non-Catholic  and  hostile  writers,  is  deadly  antagonistic 
to  our  Faith,  and  to  most  things  that  should  be  dear 
to  us  as  Irishmen  ;  and  the  genius  and  aspirations  of 
whose  people  are  the  very  antithesis  of  those  of  the 
Gael.  Even  the  strongest  amongst  us  are  bound  to 
suffer  in  the  long  run  from  such  influences,  and  if  the 
strongest,  how  much  more  the  young  and  the  grown- 
up weaklings,  which  in  every  society  are,  alas !  too 
numerous,  whose  natural  tendency  is,  on  slight 
temptation,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  snob  and  the 
shoneen.  And  if  such  is  calculated  to  be  the  result 
of  being  imbued  with  even  the  best  English  literature, 
how  appalling  to  contemplate  the  results  of  the  gutter 
English  literature,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
staple  mental  food  of  our  people — that  is,  when  they 
read  anything  at  all  outside  the  newspapers.  The 
fact  is  that  the  rising  generation  have  been  so  ill- 
educated  in  the  National  Schools  that  they  have 
nothing  of  the  taste  for  good  literature  which  our 
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ancestors,  even  those  educated  in  the  hedge  schools 
possessed.  And  when  the  mind  is  thus  left  feeble 
and  barren  from  want  of  healthy  exercise  and  in- 
formation, it  is  but  an  easy  step  to  the  public-house, 
and  worse,  as  everybody  knows. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  re-cast  our  system  of 
education,  and  prosecute  the  study  of  our  native 
tongue,  and  cultivate  a  true  taste  in  the  young,  we 
shall  evolve  and  develop  whatever  innate  originality 
we  possess,  so  that  when  our  children  grow  up  and 
leave  school,  they  will  be  in  touch  with  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  take  a  delight  in  reading  the  best 
literature  of  both.  In  such  circumstances,  we  can 
with  confidence  look  forward  to  a  not  far  distant  day 
when,  among  other  desirable  results,  a  knowledge  of 
our  Irish  Saints  will  again  influence  the  lives  of  our 
people,  and  beautiful,  historic,  and  sanctified  spots 
like  Inis  Cathaigh  will  be  once  more  visited  by 
enlightened  multitudes  with  reverence,  profit,  and 
delight. 


THE    END 
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